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The Wey GRR 


lo my friends this month I recommend two books: The Mortal Storm (Phyllis 
Bottome; Little Brown; $2.50) for its fine characterization of a Jewish famil, 
meeting German anti-Semitism with courage and dignity; and Madame Curie 
(Eve Curie; Doubleday Doran; $3.50) for its epic of a devoted li-e. Both are 
grand books to read and then to lend. You're lucky if you got them at Christmas! 


Tue WAYFARER notes a quick response by American colleges to the tragic situation 
of expatriated Jewish students. The N. I. C. C. at Berea recommended that every 
college bring at least one of these refugees to the campus. Wisconsin has a grow- 
campus fund for this purpose; California is bringing six refugees to Berkeley ; 
Harvard offers twenty scholarships of $500 each, conditional on the raising of 
matching sums for living expenses. In such practical ways American students are 

ng their gratitude for the opportunity to continue their own education free, 


me 
ig 


express! 
at least, from government expulsion based on a horrendous hatred. 


@ But a word of caution. Before you make final plans for refugee relief, better 


consult I. S. S. at 8 West 40th Street, New York City, to get their counsel on 
what is practical. And of course you will see that the Far East Student Service 
Fund is strongly included in your schedule for the year—or in united campaign 
objectives and plans. 


@ There is a story going the rounds now which promises to become a classic. (Pub- 


League, whose clubhouse adjoins a row of bleak overcrowded tenements. “You 
really ought to do something about these people,” observed the startled visitor, 
ointing to the poverty-stricken women and undernourished babies. “Yes,” came 
liscussing putting up screens, or per- 


lic speakers please note.) It tells of a visitor to New York's luxurious Junior 


1c innocent reply: “for years we've been ¢ 


@ Governor Ols6n’s first official act, true to his campaign promise, was a pardon for 


fom Mooney, California’s famed and framed prisoner. THe WAYFARER congratu- 
lates His Honor on this courageous action. 


@ And now I suggest that my readers review the Scottsboro affair (if you don't 
have the case history THE WAYFARER will be glad to supply it). A year ago, four 
of the vouths were freed. Since all nine defendants had been held under a mass 
indictment the legal case was shattered when four were released. But five are 


still being held, which is excellent cause for a letter to Alabama’s governor 
Bibbs Graves (Montgomery), reminding him that the law’s delay in this case serves 
only to keep alive awareness of this un-American injustice. 


@ “Morally, America is supporting China, but materially she is aiding Japan”—in 


other words, sympathy for China, war materials for Japan. (In 1937 Japan re- 
ceived from the U. S. A. 75% of her gasoline and one-third of her steel imports.) 
The arresting sentence in quotes is from Kiang Wen Han’s chatty report letter, 
written on his return to his native China after an all-too-short a time with Ameri- 
can students. What he says gives one pause. Think it over. Where does America 
stand in the Far Eastern conflict? 


@ We hear a good deal about marching feet in Europe, but not so much about those 


whose principles will not permit them to carry arms against fellow human beings. 
On trustworthy authority I have it that 500 conscientious objectors spent Christ- 
mas, 1938, in prisons of Europe. 


@ By the way, the “strategic million” of college students is now seven hundred 


eighty-eight thousand, according to the United States Department of Education. 


‘Are you willing to do these thinas, even for a day? 


Then you can begin a new year. 
Are you willing to believe that lowe is the strongest thing in the world, stronger than 


hate, stronger than will, stronger than death—and that the blessed life that 
began in Bethlehem 1900 years ago is the image and brightness of the Eternal 
Life? 

Then you can begin a new year. 

Ind if you keep these thoughts for a day, why not for a year? 

Ind if you keep them for a year, why not for always?” THE OnserVER. 


—_z 
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BRAVE NEW WORLD... 
WE WANT TO SAY “Happy New Year!” 


we dare? 


But do 


As we peer into 1939 we have suddenly a feeling of 
kinship with our primitive ancestors—those simple, 
savage people for whom any sunrise conceivably could 
bring quick death, or enslavement. And precisely, such 
is Our expectation in the modern world. The hates and 
fears that prompt the mass selfishness, the organized 
oppression of today, were the rule of the jungle yester- 
day. But today they are made far more deadly by the 
scientific advances of modern “civilization.” 

Happy New Year? 

The Jews? 
them pass. 


For whom? 

Banished to borders that will not let 
Herded in ghettoes. Families divided. 
Racial hatreds devouring the spirits of their accusers. 
Civil war. Bombs. Aijr- 
Strife for generations unborn. 


The Spanish people? 
planes. Death. 
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The Chinese? 
the heel of Mars. 
Endless cycle. 

The Unemployed? Over ten million of them. 
of plenty. Of overproduction. Of want. Harry 
Bridges. Dies Committee. C. 1. O. A. F. L. New 
Deal. Why is sane economic planning so difficult ? 

Happy New Year? 

World order? 


logg Pact. 


Four hundred million people under 
Hope. Defeat. Retreat. Hope. 


Land 


Justice? League of Nations. Kel- 
Nine Power Treaty. 

Peace, which way? Isolation? Neutrality? Collec- 
tive Security? Arm? R. O. T. C.? Keep America 
out of war! 

Even so we do say Happy New Year! Our realism 
does not make us cynics; it simply makes us realists. 
To be Christian today is not to sing “all is well with the 
world.” It is to have a faith that the oppressions and 
injustices of today are not of God’s making ; that Christ’s 
teaching of the Kingdom of God still describes the cen- 
tral character of the universe; that as Christians we 
have the God given task of becoming partners in the 
creation of a world fit for God’s creatures to live in. The 
New Year’s dawning may be dark, and is. But the 
Christian sees through the present darkness to 
the certainties of the centuries and therefore has faith 
in God, in man and in his own individual role in history. 
What lies ahead? Defeat for many. The catacombs 
for the Church. Oppression. Injustice. Quite likely 
and more. All that has happened before. But after 
the darkness has lifted the light of God’s own truth has 
been there to beckon men on, and some have seen and 
followed it even during the storm. 

So in the sense of the parable of the happy man who 
built his house upon the rock we say, Happy New Year! 


WE DARE TO HOPE... 


MADRAS AT CHRISTMAS time! What was it 
like? It might be called a World Christian fellowship 
in microcosm, for delegates came from every section of 
Africa and South America, from the islands of the 
seas, from Asia, Europe and North America. It would 
be difficult to discover any country not represented. 
This unique gathering was the decennial meeting of the 
International Missionary Council—third in the series 
which began at Edinburgh in 1910 and continued in 
Jerusalem in 1928. 
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The uniqueness of “Madras” is manifest in various 


ways. Never has so representative an international and 
inter-social group of Christians traveled across the 
world to confer together and never before have such 
varied issues, fraught with world-wide consequences, 
been brought to focus in a deliberative assembly. For 
the first time in the history of this gathering representa- 
tives of national student Christian Movements were in- 
North America is 
represented by the following student leaders and friends 
of the Student Christian Movements: Henry P. Van 
Dusen, Celestine Smith, Jack McMichael, Paul J. 
Braisted, Walter Horton, Philip Beattie, Georgia Hark- 
ness, and Kenneth Latourette. 


cluded as fully accredited delegates. 


Some have seriously questioned the wisdom of such 
a gathering at this time. It is a daring thing, and hope 
ful, that Christians in a war-torn world can confer to 
gether, manifesting thereby the basic fellowship of 
their faith. Their purpose in meeting is to find ways 
of making more explicit this inherent fellowship. More 
than one of the groups represented are in imminent 
danger of extinction by powers of the state. Perhaps 
there never was a time when clear insight was more 
needed. The discussion of the Christian faith, the ex- 
pansion of Christianity, its implication for individuals 
and society, are centered in the given fact of the world 
; 


Christian fellowship—the Church. 


More important than the reports of Madras—and 
there will be in them much to read and talk about—is 
the return to North America of those who have shared 
this experience. Some of our U. S. A. representatives 
traveled widely enroute to India, renewing old ac- 
quaintances and gaining new insights in many lands; 
all have long been in touch with Christian leaders in 
near and far places. We in America need more contact 
with the virile, struggling younger churches. We need 
a more vivid experience of a genuine world fellowship. 
The Madras delegates—all of whom will be available— 
present an unparalleled opportunity to do these things. 
Secure one or more of these leaders for spring and 
summer conferences and retreats. (Write the Editors!) 

The significance of Madras will not be known for a 
decade, or several decades. Through our representa- 
tives it may have significance for us and our Movement 

if you wish it 


FEBRUARY NINETEENTH . .« - 


ONCE EACH YEAR the members of the Student 
Christian Movement around the world join in a day of 
special fellowship. It is the Universal Day of Prayer 
It is a symbol and a promise. In a 
shattered world Christian students have the courage to 
declare their faith in another kind of world. And by 
their faith they are creating it. February 19th is the 
day. Every student Christian group in the U. S. A. 
will wish to take its place alongside similar groups 
which on every continent will be joining in this act of 
creative fellowship together. 


among students. 
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BAD NEWS... > 

THE DEAN of Teachers College announces in som- 
ber tones the demise of New College at the end of this 
academic year. Pernicious financial anemia is given as 
the direct and sole cause. But there are suspicions that 
some sinister shadow has been tampering with the 
supply of early morning “Huskies.” Is it just possible 
that the forthright liberalism of New College and its 
steady concern with social issues are responsible for the 
discovery of wooden shavings in the breakfast ration? 
We venture the earnest hope that even yet the petitions 
of students, faculty and the many friends of New Col- 
lege will result in the reinstatement of this uniquely 
valuable experiment in progressive education either by 
Teachers College or by Columbia University. 


HOLD THAT STONE ..; + 

FROM A SWEET DREAM of progressive enlighten- 
ment we are awakened rudely by the spread of racial- 
ism in the world. But is this a new enemy? We have 
seen him, as you have, in American cities and on our 
campuses. But he has lived with us long, and custom 
tends to make us insensitive to his constant presence. 

Look about you. Are all races of our citizenry free 
to attend your state institution? If Negroes attend it, 
have they free access to drinking fountains, swimming 
pools, fraternity life, and other features of modern 
college life? Suppose a Japanese girl brings a Japanese 
boy to a dance, will she be able to exchange dances? 
Try to arrange an interracial meeting of Christian 
youth in New York City or any other urban center— 
and find yourself thwarted even though the law be on 
your side. 

Look about you, on your campus and in your com- 
munity, and ask some questions. Then hold that stone 
that you intended to heave at the demon “racialism” 
abroad. 


No, this is not a counsel of do-nothing. Let us act: 


1. By disciplining ourselves in thought, word, overt act, 
to be stronger than seli-righteousness. 

2. By becoming informed of the evil close at hand, and 
seeking constructive means to allay it. (This will reveal 
the enemy’s strength within our gates, and possibly within 
our lives.) 

3. By helping to clarify this world issue in which we 
are involved. 

4. Of course, by aid to victims of present onslaughts. 


LYNCH BILL AGAIN... 
PHOENIX-LIKE, the federal anti-lynch issue will 
arise in the Seventy-sixth Congress. Senator Fred- 
erick Van Nuys (D., Indiana) has announced that he 
will reintroduce his bill, which you remember, was 
snowed under a cataract of words—hedtime stories, 
cooking recipes, and some plain tripe—in a protracted 
filibuster last spring. The hour has come for the adop- 
tion of federal legislation recognizing Judge Lynch as 
a national offender. 
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EDUCATION IS FOR SOMETHING 


9 


GEORGE A. COE 


A FEW months ago the president of my alma mater 
made a speech in which he lauded general culture as the 
true aim of the college. A quotation from the speech 
was sent to me by one of my college classmates, with 
this comment: “But I had supposed that education is 
To this the president might reply, “Of 
course it is for something; its purpose is to make 
thoughtless youngsters into thoughtful, broad-minded 
men acquainted with the best that has been said and 


done in all the past.” 


for something.” 


A professor of education has 
remarked that, having been born uncivilized, we go to 
school in order to catch up with civilization! To a stu- 
dent who had reached her junior year I said, “What is 
the main thing that you have gotten out of college thus 


far?" She replied, “Respect for the ideas of other per- 
sons.” Yes, general culture is one of the ends of edu- 
cation. I should like to define general culture as a 


habit of getting one’s satisfactions from a wide range, 
rather than a narrow range, of truth and beauty. ; Even 
an undergraduate can test his college by asking, as he 
goes along, whether the courses (and the professors ) 
that he “takes” broaden his habitual enjoyments in such 
fields as literature, history, science, social relationships, 
drama, music, and the other fine arts. If it is true, as 
some persons suppose, that the mental life of the typical 
alumnus moves in a circle made up of business, the 
newspaper, radio gossip, and “movies’’—if this is true, 
the colleges are failing to perform one of their primary 
duties. 


On the Debit Side 


But, suppose that this duty were well done, and that 
alumni generally had learned to live in a large rather 
small mental world; could we then say, upon 
this evidence alone, that their college experience had 
been successful? Is education “for” something in addi- 
tion to general culture ? 


than a 


When my classmate remarked 
that he had supposed that education is for something 
more, he referred to the distinction between knowing 
and doing; between increasing one’s culture as a per- 
sonal possession and increasing one’s efficiency in the 
work of the world. 
this sense? 


Is education “for” something in 
If so, towards what sort of activity, what 
sort of changes in our human world, are the colleges 
headed? This question touches a sore spot. For, in 
the by and large, though our academic leaders say that 
colleges have a duty toward society, they leave this duty 
vague; they rarely come to grips with any particular 
social condition that requires a decision to act in one 
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way or another. It is true that in most colleges voca- 
tional interests assert themselves alongside interest in 
general culture, and that contributions are made toward 
producing skilful doctors, lawyers, ministers, educators, 
engineers, and business men. It is true, likewise, that 
increasing attention is given to the study of society. 
Nevertheless, this stark fact confronts us: the human 
relationships broadly called democratic that in America 
have been partly realized, partly aspired to, and always 
assumed as a foundation of American education, are at 
this moment in deadly peril through known antagonistic 
forces; yet no explicit, unequivocal attitude towards 
these antagonistic forces is included in the academic 
consciousness, and no plan nor policy for counteracting 
them is a recognized duty of men of culture. The 
privilege of going to college means, on the whole, a 
generalized and therefore largely pointless expansion 
of one’s own personality. Meantime the question grows 
more and more acute. What opportunities for the en- 
richment of personality shall the general populace have ? 
Do we want general culture to become general, or do 
we expect America to have a permanently servile class ? 
Are we to go forward upon the democratic path, or 
backward into a fascistic mechanization of social life? 


Red Light! 


Two dangers here confront the student (and his pro- 
fessors). The first consists in securing peace of mind 
by an emotionalized commitment to some general for- 
mula for social good-will—a formula to be applied by 
undesignated persons at some indefinite time. 
wish-thinking. 


This is 
It deceives the wish-thinker by assur- 
ing him that he is a good man because he believes in 
goodness. The other danger is the pseudo-neutrality 
of those who endeavor to be mere observers “above the 
hattle.” They base their supposed neutrality upon the 
assumption that the academic job is to know the world, 
not to manage it. The assumption is correct, but the 
inference from it is not. 
learn everything, but to learn the things that are im- 
portant. There is a distinction between trivial knowl- 
edge and man-size knowing and thinking. Only a dried 
up, decayed, or sophistic mind can be indifferent to this 
difference. A really intelligent man who has learned to 
recognize rattlesnakes at sight is objective-minded when 
he encounters a rattler, but not neutral towards the ob- 
ject of his knowledge. There would be an academic 
deficiency in his mind if he were neutral! Is there not 


The academic job is not to! 





an academic deficiency likewise in students and teachers 
who are indifferent towards the health, general welfare, 
and happiness of their fellows, toward oppression and 
injustice, towards the problem of God and human des- 
tiny? Indeed, academicians who fancy that they are 
outside the basic social conflicts of our time are self- 
Every professor, whatever be the subject- 
matter of his department, takes an attitude towards 
professorial salaries and professorial tenure, and every 


deceived. 


one who analyses his situation perceives that his own 
insecurity, be it greater or less, is continuous with the 
insecurity of the hand workers, the sick, and the aged. 
Members of faculties and workers in factories have to 
wrestle with the same economic forces. Nor is this the 
professor’s individual and private concern; it is the 
concern of colleges as such, and of the public schools 
as such. This was painfully proved when the great 
depression crippled many a college and left millions of 
school children without a school. In short, educational 
institutions, and they who therein teach or learn, are 
living parts and organs of the social body. They act 
upon and for other parts of the body, and other parts 
of it act upon and for them. 


Act Now to Save Democracy! 


Education that is not definitely and pointedly for 
some sorts of social action and against others, there- 
fore, is derelict education. For example, at the present 
moment, only derelict education could be passive to- 
wards current invasions of civil liberty. For academic 
freedom (freedom of teaching and of learning) is 
bound up with our civil liberties (freedom of speech, 
press, and assemblage). This is made sun-clear by 
what has happened in Germany. The very same in- 
fluences that have supressed political minority parties 
and labor unions in that unhappy land have put a halter 
about the neck of university professors and students. 
That influences fundamentally the same are now at 
work in the United States is beyond question—no one 
denies the fact. Therefore every American college or 
university that values its own life has therein reason for 
coming to the defense of the constitutional liberties that 
just now, particularly in connection with labor disputes, 
are being more and more invaded. The terrible truth 
is that we have so long neglected to educate specifically 
for the democratic way of life that now only a desper- 
ate struggle can save our America. The conclusion is 
that one compelling function of education in the United 
States at the present stage of history is to reassert and 
further develop democracy, and therefore to resist the 
creeping of fascistic forces and methods into American 
life. 

a 

“7 call on all members of the faculty, as members of a 
thinking body, freely to recognise the tremendous 
validity and power of the teaching of Christ in our life- 
and-death struggle against the forces of selfish ma- 
terialism. If we lose in that struggle, judging by pres- 
ent events abroad, scholarship as well as religion will 
disappear.” —President Seymour of Yale, addressing 
faculty. 
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HOW TO TELL A COMMLU- 
NIST AND HOW TO 
BEAT HIM 


ASKED to speak before an assembly of New York 
Legionnaires, Dean Russell of Teachers College (Co- 
lumbia University) had a number of forthright things 
to say: 

Said he: “When I talk about communism, I know 
what I am saying. I have had a lot of experience with 
this menace. I know where it is most likely to appear, 
where it is most likely to take hold and I think I know 
the best way to fight it.” He described his travels in 
Russia and his impressions of Vladivostok in 1918. 

The dean went on, “When you have abject poverty 
widespread, when people are out of work, when houses 
are damp, dirty, cold and crowded, when children cry 
for food, there you have a soil fertile for communism, 
It is no accident that there are communists in the 
suburbs of Paris and London, in Harlem, or along the 
waterfront in New York and San Francisco. : 
Whatever you may think of certain aspects of the 
work of the present administration, you must see that 
in the program of resettlement, in the WPA, in the 
CCC Camps and in the National Youth Administration, 
President Roosevelt and his advisers have been help- 
ing the poor and distressed. What they have 
done for the poor has been the most powerful blow 
against communism. 

“You have a second condition favorable to com- 
munism when people dare not speak their minds. Let 
the right of assembly become abridged and sympathy 
follows the supposedly injured party. Nothing 
pleases the communists more, nothing advertises them 
so much, nothing wins them more converts than viola- 
tion of these rights. 

“What the communist is most afraid of is education. 

The educated person knows that social changes 
come very slowly. If you are in a hurry, as in Ger- 
many from 1919-1933, or in Spain, there is revolution 
and reaction. The educated man moves slowly. 
To hit communism in its weakest point, you must have 
education. Purges, red scares, teachers’ oaths, 
discharging professors, never stopped communism. The 
only way you can fight an idea is by meeting it with 
another idea: and the only way you can meet it with 
another idea is by genuine education. It is most for- 
tunate for us that most American children and youth 
have a chance to go to school. 

How shall we beat the enemy? Relieve poverty and 
distress. Stand up for the rights of meeting and as- 
sembly and freedom of speech, particularly when you 
do not agree. Support the schools and foster in every 
way the study of history, government and social life.” 


“Whole nations can be swept with an idea in an 
astonishingly short time.”—E. Stanley Jones, in The 
Choice Before Us. 
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ALTERNATIVE TO 


INTERNATIONAL ANARCHY 


THE present chaos in international relations, and the 
ankruptcy of secular statecraft, confront the churches 
with the responsibility and the opportunity to set forth 
he theory and principles of world order which are in- 
herent in the gospel of Christianity and intrinsic in its 
nsight into the essential nature of the basis of just and 
rderly society. In the midst of the present world 
inarchy stands the Christian movement, which cuts 
cross national lines and possesses a fellowship that is 
“coextensive with the habitable globe.’”’ Are there some 
principles, Christian in character, involved in the solu- 
tion of this problem of world anarchy? 

\s a result of this study,’ in which we have reviewed 
he basic Christian insight, we are brought to the con- 
viction that law must be substituted for anarchy in 
world affairs and that, in order to make this effective, 


n international system of government is indispensable. 

We believe that the time has come for Christians to set 

forth in broad outline the type of world order required 
Christian presuppositions. 


The Christian Church Is Itself Confused 


Bewilderment and discouragement concerning the 


problems of international relations are almost as prev- 


went in the Christian Church today as in the public 


generally. This predicament of the Church is the re- 


sult, in large part, of its acceptance of secular human- 
istic analyses and solutions of the problem. The Church 
lid not consciously choose to accept these judgments ; 
it drifted into them. Our task as Christians is to seek 


larity of understanding as to the Christian insights 


i 


oncerning man’s relations which are derived from our 
onception of God and man, and from our experience 
is to the processes by which God has worked through 
man in history. The destiny of peoples is as truly in 
he hands of God as is the destiny of the individual 
soul Nations that rely upon blind brute force to 
ichieve their objectives are therefore under condemna- 


A committee (Roswell P. Barnes, Leslie B. Moss, Vernon 
Nash, L. J. Shafer and Florence G. Tyler) made this study at 
the request of The Department of International Justice and 


Goodwill of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America and the Committee on International Relations of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America. The full re- 

(partially reprinted here) is available as a sixteen-page 


Pamphlet, at 10c, through THe INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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The Christian Contribution to a Political 
World Order. (From a paper prepared as 
a basis for discussion at “Madras 1938.’’) 


Since this is a moral universe in which 
God rules, moral values are not irrelevant to history 
and the ultimate destiny of men is determined not by 
bombing planes but by moral force. 


tion of God. 


Sinful impulses to selfishness, vindictiveness, greed, 
and deceit are inherent in human nature, and conse- 
quently must be taken into account in the conduct of 
Human nature, un- 
aided, cannot free itself from sin. Only by the power 
of God is man saved from sin. 


groups as well as of individuals. 


Humanistic and ro- 
mantic theories which fail to take into account the 
Therefore 
those who think they can build the just world order 
merely by increasing the dissemination of information 


existence of positive evil are unrealistic. 


about world affairs and building new machinery for 
maintaining order are doomed to disillusionment and 
failure. The need for changes in political organization 
and in motive is widely perceived. The insight into 
social processes which the world most needs today is 
that such changes can be made ultimately effective only 
if related to the release of redemptive forces. The 
world order which is implied by Christian presupposi- 
tions cannot be achieved without concessions of self- 
interest. And such concessions, being redemptive in 
effect, become means in the process of change which 
will tend to elevate motive. 


Christian Concept of Nations 


The prevailing concept of nations and the existing 
system of sovereign states are directly at variance with 
the Christian insight that all men are children of God 
and brothers in Christ. National exclusiveness and 
selfishness which support the theory that a nation has 
a right to be a law unto itself constitute the basis for 
the present anarchy in world society. The assumption 
that some peoples have inherent rights which other peo- 
ples have not is contradictory to the Christian teaching 
of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 

This is not to say that nations can have no place in 
a Christian world order. Diversity of culture and man- 
ners among various peoples enriches the world society. 
Christian theories do not presuppose the elimination of 
differences between peoples. But nation-states as they 
exist today frequently are arbitrary political units 
created by the will of man. When one of these divi- 
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mans.” Drawn by R. O. Berg for N.N. S. 


against the 
others in such a way as to seek its own selfish ends 


sions of the human family sets itself over 
exclusively and exploits the others it becomes an evil 
rather than 
from its refusal to fulfill 
life of the total human family. 

The present world system is at 
Christian presuppositions in several important and es- 
In the first place, it assumes the abso- 
lute sovereignty of the existing nation-states. That is, 
an arbitrary man-made political unit considers itself to 
be a law unto itself, and in any critical issue sole judge 
of its own cause. The selfishness which is generally 
condemned as evil in an individual is made a virtue in 
the state which recognizes no higher obligation than its 
own self-preservation and welfare. The sovereign state 
thus becomes amoral or even immoral. On these terms 
it has no place in a world order which is consonant with 
Christian principles 

How, then, is the state to become moral? By becom- 
ing a responsible member of a community of nations 
subject to law. The present system is a congeries of 
anarchistic nation-states. We have been trying since 
the World War to gain the benefits of world govern- 
ment without yielding the requisite prerogatives of na- 
tionalism. It cannot be done. 


good, the evil consisting in and resulting 
its function of enriching the 


variance with our 


sential respects. 


The Alternative Is Government 

The alternative to anarchy and its inevitable wars is 
a world society of nations in which the several mem- 
bers, recognizing moral responsibility for the establish- 
ment of order and justice for the entire world, in the 
exercise of their national sovereignty, will as basic first 
steps (1) surrender the right to be sole judges in their 
own causes in international disputes; (2) abandon such 
offensive armaments as can be used to impose their 
wills upon other nations, delegating whatever police 
power is used among nations to a central representative 
agency; and (3) grant to a world political entity re- 
sponsibility for the executive administration of such 
services as may be required to facilitate equitable 
change. 
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It should carefully be noted that this calls for a dele- 
gation of only certain aspects and certain degrees of 
national sovereignty. The necessary choice is not be- 
tween nationality and cosmopolitanism. An interna- 
tional government would exercise responsible control 
in the area of relations among peoples and their govern- 
ments, not over the whole of life. The permanent 
values of each ethnic and political division of humanity 
could be cultivated and maintained as before. Indeed, 
they should flourish even better under a civilized world 
ler than they do now within the chaos of existing 
international disorder. 
law requires not only the willing 
obedience of the law-abiding majority but also meas- 
upon minorities of law- 
We are inclined to overlook this fact, or to 
minimize it, because force is not overt in most of our 
political relationships, though it is always implicit. 


The supremacy of 
ures for its enforcement 


1 | 
reaker;rs. 


National armies as instruments of foreign policy are 
the international counterparts of vigilante bands, which 
seek to enforce law while not themselves acting under 
authority of the law-giving body whose laws they would 
uphold. Police act under a higher authority and are 
themselves held responsible for any abuse of their 
Police properly have no punitive nor disci- 
plinary duties. Through its army in war, a nation is a 
law unto itself. It sets itself up as the sole rightful 
judge of the ethical and legal character of its own acts. 
Much of the totalistic and indiscriminate activities of 
armies are of such a vicious and ineffective nature that 
they must be disavowed quite as much for use by an 
international police-force service as for the present 
armies of sovereign powers. 


pt wers. 


Necessity of World Government 


Once the proposal for world government is made, tt 
is virtually inevitable that most persons begin by asking 
questions about specific problems, such as methods of 
representation, the actual degree of authority to be 
ceded to the international agency either by existing na- 
tions or by their peoples, its methods of securing its 
budget, the scope of the so-called common concerns 
over which the world state would be given authority, 
and so on. It should be noted that, once an attempt is 
made to become specific and explicit, only a series of 
volumes would be sufficient for comprehensive treat- 
ment of so large and involved a problem. 

It is most desirable that experts in every field should 
begin working upon pertinent sections of tentative 
drafts of a world constitution. These should be worked 
out calmly and without undue haste for the future con- 
sideration of officially constituted bodies; otherwise 
they may have to be improvised as an incidental part 
of the settlement of another world war. “It is not the 
function of the church qua church to create political it- 
struments. But it is the duty of organized Chris 
tians to declare their moral judgments. When they 
have pointed out with sufficient length, clarity and vigot 
the immorality of existing political ideas as regards the 
nation-state, and the peoples of these nations begin t 


(Refer to page 65.) 
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I 


Henry Nelson Wieman 
DIVINITY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


T HE Church, I hold, is any association of people which 
transmits a way of living that is controlled supremely 
by the grace of God. Living by the grace of God in 
Christ Jesus began with Paul and the first century 
Christians. Like any other way of living that continues 
1 successive generations, it must be sustained, 


1 | 
tnrougi 


fostered and transmitted by a group having historic 
continuity. This continuity is preserved by means of 
certain symbols which take the form of ceremonies and 
doctrines. However, it is the way of life that is im- 
If the ceremonies and doctrines do not en- 
gender and impart this manner of living to participants 
in the group, there is no Church even when the symbols 
are most ardently upheld. 


portant. 


This way of living is not defined by any set of moral 
principles. That was one of the main contentions of 
Paul. It may take on one set of morals and then an- 
other, adapted to different cultures. Of course it must 
always have moral principles, but they change from age 
to age and culture to culture. Hence the ideals which it 
happens to cherish at any one time are not the definitive 
and distinctive feature of it. What makes it distinctive, 
clearly different from everything else which has ever 
appeared upon the planet, is that every moral principle, 
every plan, purpose, hope, ideal, habit and conviction is 
crucified with Christ. That means that the whole per- 
sonality down to its basic structure (and that carries 
with it the social order down to its basic structure), all 
habits, plans, purposes and likes, are held ready to be 
transformed in whatsoever way may be required to 
enter into the richest values that emerge in each situ- 
ation. Not my will but thine be done; and God’s will 
is always the greatest possible good for each situation, 
a good that always transcends the scope of our plans, 
habits, expectations and hopes. Hence the absolute 
commitment of the Christian is not to any set of ideals, 
whether possible or impossible. It is to the riches of 
God’s grace which overflows and breaks through the 
narrow bounds of all conceivable ideals and doctrines 
in the concrete fulness of actual situations. He who 
tlaims to have enclosed God’s grace in any cherished 
st of formulae is anathema to the true Church. 
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THE CHURCH? | 


A Symposium by: Henry Nelson Wieman; John C. 
Bennett; George Barry O'Toole; Francis P. Miller; 
Norman D. Goehring; T. O. Wedel. 
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The Church is the historic process which engenders 
such commitment in individuals. It can be viewed 
either as a local group or as a creative historic power 
working through the ages and from culture to culture. 
As a local group it is any two or three or more so 
associated as to transmit and conserve this way of liv- 
ing, namely, the Grace of God in control of human 
lite. The two or three so functioning may be in a row 
boat in a stormy sea, or in a coal mine or an aéroplane, 
and there may be no steepled real estate in sight. But 
the local group could not live in this very strange man- 
ner—under supreme control of nothing else save the 
Grace of God—had they not received it from others. 
Hence they must have had access to a group which 
used the symbols which express the Grace-controlled 
life. 

Without distinctive symbols man cannot maintain 
any distinctive way of living from year to year, age to 
age and culture to culture. So we end by saying that 
the Church is the use of symbols to foster and propa- 
gate the life which is freed from every coercive bond 
save only the riches of God’s Grace. 


II 


John C. Bennett 
PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


T HE Church is the framework within which God has 
worked and is working most redemptively to raise the 
level of human life. It is not just a group of like- 
minded persons here or there but it is a reality in his- 
tory with roots as early as the first beginnings of 
prophetic religion. It has penetrated every existing 
culture and nation and in this shattered world is the 
chief promise of human unity. The Church is the 
Body of Christ in the sense that it is the instrument 
of Christ. The Church is both an institution which 
has become in many places an accepted part of the 
social pattern and it is what we may call a “remnant” 
or an inner core of persons in whom there burns the 
flame of devotion to God. Sometimes the institution 
becomes so corrupt that it is an obstacle to the Chris- 
tian life and the remnant alone may be regarded as 
the true Church but sooner or later it will cleanse the 
institution. Sometimes the institution is crushed by 
political power but the remnant cannot be crushed and 
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sooner or later it will rebuild the institution. With us 


it ~ 


he institution is not hopelessly corrupt thoug! 
compromised in serious ways, nor is there much danger 
that it will be crushed in the near future. The rem 
nant is within the institution, keeping it under criti- 
cism and seeking to keep it fit to be an instrument of 
Christ. Where there is no hope in the institution what 
| have called the remnant is still a source of hope but 


its effectiveness is greatly limited until the institution 
is been cleansed or rebuilt. The institution, where 
it is at all healthy, mediates Christianity to the whole 


community in some degree, guides and nourishes the 


lives of countless persons, preserves and multiplies the 
results of the work of the remnant This contrast 
between the institution and the remnant should not be 
made too absolute but any adequate view of the Church 


" 


must make room for both of the emphases which thos« 


‘ 


two words suggest. 


III 
Monsignor George Barry O'Toole 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
THE Church is the Christ-founded congregation of 
those who are called to worship God according to the 
precepts of the Christian religion and so attain t 
eternal salvation in the beatific vision of God's infinite 


beauty. It is Christ’s kingdom on earth to be ruled to 
he end of time by the divinely-assisted authority— 
magisterial, sacerdotal and juridical—of his human 
ministers, the successors of the Apostles and_ their 


head, St. Peter whom Christ constituted the supreme 
shepherd of his flock. It is the vine of which Christ 
is the whole and Christians are to be the branches; 
it is the mystical body of which Christ is the invisible 


aw 
11 


head and his faithful are the visible members. In this 
social organism—which like its Founder is divine, yet 
human by reason of a body drawn from the human 
race—Christ lives a corporate life parallel to the in- 
dividual life he lived nineteen centuries ago in Palestine, 
and by this life of grace, with which he quickens the 
single human cells, saints grow in virtue and sinners 
are regenerated. In the Catholic conception of the 
Church, therefore, these four considerations are es- 
sential : 

(1) Christ himself instituted a real society under 
one supreme head. 

(2) This society is not a purely spiritual union of 
souls, but a visible union of men composed of body 
and soul. 

(3) Neither is it a purely exterior union; for with- 
out the interior action of the Holy Ghost in the souls 
of the individual members, all the external guidance of 
the Apostolate would be in vain. 

(4) The Church is a necessary society, not an op- 
tional one—membership in it being an indispensable 
condition of salvation, from which only ignorance ex- 
cuses. 

In the Church, then, liberty and authority, initiative 
and obedience are brought into perfect harmony. No 
conflict is possible between the interior working of the 
Holy Spirit in the individual soul and the social di- 
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rection given by the divinely-assisted Apostolic au- 
thority; for it is one and the same God who inspires 
the saints and assists the Apostolate, Who acts directly 
on souls but rules the Church indirectly through the 
ministry of his Apostolic vicars. “Outwardly.” says 
St. Augustine, “he irrigates and cultivates by every 
minister, and by himself he inwardly gives growth”— 
forinsecus rigat atque excolit pei quemlib. f iistrum 


et per se dat imtrinsecus ticrementum. 


IV 
Francis P. Miller 


EX-CHAIRMAN WORLD'S STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 


THE Church is the society of those who by faith ree- 
ognize their citizenship in the Kingdom of God. To 
helong to the Church means to affirm a supreme loyalty 
to a universal community. The Christian is in the 
position of having two sets of loyalties. He has cer- 
tain loyalties to the societies of this world—to the 
nation, to the state, ete.; but his loyalty to the Church 
Universal transcends and conditions these other loyal- 
ties. The fact that he is a Christian 1s decisive in de- 
termining what kind of American he can be or what 
kind of white man he can be. 

The Church is the whole society of believers in any 
locality. From God's standpoint there 1s no such thing 
as the Episcopal Church in Middletown. There is the 
Church of Middletown of which Episcopal, Methodist, 


Baptist, Presbyterian and other groups are a part. The 
Church exists when the Christians in any neighborhood 
live in the name of the Church Universal. The su- 


preme obligation that rests upon every Christian at the 
present time is to speak and act in the interest of the 
the Church. By so doing a dying Church wil 
And the Church must live again before the Body ot 


Christ can reveal itself to the modern world. The cur- 


Church Universal rather than of his particular branch of 
| live again. 


n 


rent dismemberment of Christendom is the greatest sin 
of our age. It is that sin that has made possible the 
evil of the totalitarian state. And that evil can no longer 
be met by the words of Christians. Moral preachments 
cannot halt its aggression. The only force powerful 
enough to arrest this evil is the organic force of 
a world-wide society which opposes divine community 
to satanic community. That is the task of the Christian 


V 


Church. 


Norman D. Goehring 
LUTHERAN STUDENT PASTOR, GREATER BOSTON AREA 
INO SIMPLE definition of the Church is very satisfy- 
ing. The simpler it is, the greater is the need for 
amplification and interpretation. 

The Church is sometimes considered as merely ? 
voluntary association of men and women who are seek 
ing to follow the. Christian way of life and to establish 
a Christian social order. Such a conception leaves ov 
of account the all-important fact that the Church 8 
what it is because God has taken the initiative in bring 
ing it into being, because God has revealed Himseli 
in history in the person of Christ, because God 1s of 
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erating with power in the lives of those who have 
responded to the demands of Christ. The Church must 
always be seeking a fuller realization of God’s purposes 
for itself and the world in the spirit of the petition, 
| be done,” but it seeks because it acknowledges 
that something wonderful and precious has been given. 

The Archbishop of York has stressed the fact that 
the function of the Church is not so much to do any 
narticular thing but to be what it ought to be—a true 
fellowship In the fulfillment of that 
function in history the Church adopted forms and or- 
ganizations. 


of the redeemed. 


Whenever they are overemphasized to 
the point where the real character of the Church is hid- 
den, then the Church loses its power. 


ne of his Harvard lectures Professor Whitehead 
pointed out that the Church has always been conserva- 
tive and slow to make changes for the justifiable reason 
that so much is at stake. To conserve what it has re- 
ceived is decidedly one of the functions of the Church. 
To share and to pass on to others what it has received 
is another function. To practice, to interpret what it 
has received, is still another function. 
the Church 


in the world in which God's grace and power are op- 


In so doing 
is being what it ought to be—a mighty force 


erating 


VI 
T. O. Wedel 


DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, NATIONAL COUNCIL 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, NEW YORK CiTy 


ONE of yf gaining a concept of 
the Church is to go back to the book which describes 
its origin. The title of that book is The New Testa- 
ment. The word testament is not a very familiar word. 
t ins a convenant, or a personal relationship be- 
more people. 


the simplest ways 


tween tw Tr 


The Church is the result of a covenant between God 
and man. The Old Testament describes a similar, 
older covenant. God had done things for a people. 
He had led them out of Egypt and given them a prom- 
ised land. In response to this action the recipients of 
these gifts lived a covenanted life. 

The New 
God doing things for man. 


Story ¢ f 


Testament, too, begins with a story of 
It is “good news”—the 
God visiting man, forgiving him his sins even 
could not obey the Law. The Christian 
then, the new people living under a new 
The Church is made up of those responding 
to the gracious gifts of God, acknowledging allegiance 
to him through whom, as they believed, God’s revela- 
tion of forgiving love had come. 


when he 
Church is, 


covenant 


The Church’s prin- 
cipal worship service is still called the Eucharist— 
meaning thanksgiving. The Church is not a society of 
perfect people. It is a society of repentant sinners, 
rejoicing over the gifts of God. As a society the 
Church has a social life of its own—an entrance ritual 
(Baptism), and a ritual of Communion (The Lord’s 
Supper). It is a people living under a new relationship 
with God, forgiving those who trespass against them 
a God had forgiven them. 
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THE PLACE OF PEACE EDUCATION 
IN THE 
STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 


No short-time tinkering with the machinery of in- 
ternational relations is in any way adequate. ‘Peace 
is not something we fall into because we react 
against war.’ Peace is a positive achievement of 
relationships in which nations and peoples shall live 
together in creative realization of their highest po- 
tentiality in a world society of justice and plenty, 
freedom and equal opportunity; with security, fel- 
lowship, and common loyalty to the highest. 


No peace program short of this is adequate fora 
Student Christian Movement. No program less uni- 
versal in its application can hope for the results de- 
sired in the long run. There can be no peace and 
no intelligent work for peace without a basic phi- 
losophy of human relations grounded in confidence 
in the nature of things. Peace education and peace 
action on this level is a basic concern of the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement. 
—New England S.C. M. 











ALTERNATIVE TO ANARCHY 
(From page 62.) 


repent, the appropriate experts will set their hands to 
the task of building an ethically defensible world order. 
The Christian forces of the world, having solemnly 
pronounced judgment upon unqualified national sov- 
ereignty, as they did at Oxford, should next declare 
with equal explicitness the corollary: that there must 
be a world authority to which alone the necessary 
aspects and degrees of sovereignty can be ceded by 
nations. 

It is not surprising that international relations are 
“demoralized.” International conferences are bargain- 
ing counters where men are considered successful in the 
measure in which they obtain advantage for their na- 
tions over other nations. Most statesmen recognize the 
need of the world for limitation of armaments, an eas- 
ing of economic tensions and the establishing of more 
adequate means for bringing about peaceful change. 
Sut’ the nations have practically reached an impasse 
which cannot be broken because the “moral climate” is 
not favorable. The problem is fundamentally moral. 

In the task of building the new world order there 
are three points at which the Church has an obvious 
responsibility ; first, in the definition of the goal; sec- 
ond, in securing the commitment of people to the attain- 
ment of the goal; and third, in convincing and per- 
suading people to a willingness to pay the price neces- 
sary to achieve the goal. 
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E. G- HOMRIGHAUSEN 
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PA AN is indeed a mystery. First, he is a creature 
made of various material. He has a concrete form, he 
lives and moves, he eats and breathes. He occupies 
space and lives in the realm of time. He is born a tiny, 
helpless thing, grows naturally, and finally dies, and his 
body returns to the “dust” out of which it was made. 
In this respect he is like a thing, an animal, a part of 
the physical world. 

The Bible quite frankly calls this element in man 
“dust.” Without this organized “dust,” there would 
be no such thing as “man” as we know him. And while 
the Bible calls this part of man by the undignified term 
“dust,” it nevertheless does not think of man’s body as 
Jecause it is a creation of God, and be- 
cause it serves something much more than “dust,” the 
body is known also by the majestic title of “temple of 
the Holy Spirit,”” when man lives for his Lord. It 
was not to be dishonored. 


The Glory Side 


Yet the body must not be made an end in itself. 
There is much more to man. A careful look at the 
body reveals to us the remarkable machine this body of 
“dust” is. To think of one little liver cell possessing 
the ability to neutralize over twenty different poisons is 
to be astonished at how “wonderfully and fearfully” 
we are made. Dr. Alexis Carrell has rightly termed 
man “unknown” when studied merely from the stand- 
point of the anatomist. The miracle of life’s origin 
and its daily involuntary functioning—of digestion, of 
respiration, and of the circulatory system—has been the 
marvel of all ages. In fact, it has produced in some 
quarters a type of body worship, based upon the mys- 
terious phenomenon of physical human life. 

There .is a close relationship indeed between t 


unimportant. 


he 


physical and the spiritual in man, between the physical 
brain and nerves and thought and disposition. Man is 
also dependent upon nature for food and life’s essen- 
tials. But even so, man feels himself to be beyond the 
brutes and nature about him. I once heard Studdert 
Kennedy say that there is a greater difference between 
a man and monkey than there is between a monkey and 
a carrot. I was startled at first, but I have come to see 
its truth. There is more to man than body. “Lord of 
creation” is his rightful name. He has by his ingenuity 
of mind and force of will and power of ideals done 
marvelous things. 


Animals may think, but they cannot reason. A dog 
may be trained to have some sense of what he ought 
and ought not to do, but his is hardly to be called a 
As Dr. Emil Brunner says, animals may 
have herd instinct, but they cannot know the meaning 
of fellowship; they may have curiosity but they develop 
no science; they play but they develop no art; they 
fear but they know no reverence for God. So man has 
a nature, all his own. He is unique. 

What a genius man is! He conquers oceans. He 
masters natural forces and makes them serve him. He 
builds mighty bridges. He uncovers the secrets of the 
ether and throws his voice through wireless spaces. 
He flies and reduces time and space. He thinks great 
thoughts. In the face of the immensity of the universe 
in which he lives, he is a puny and helpless being. But 
still, one of his greatest characteristics is, that should 
the universe crush him, he can be conscious of it and 
go down to his tragic end with a heroic sense of vic- 
tory. Unlike the animals, he knows what is happening 
to him, and even in tragedy he can choose to die if he 
wishes. Man thinks, man is self-conscious. He can 
commit suicide if he so decides! He has a conscience. 
He makes laws for his life and the life of his society. 
He has a capacity for loyalty, and has often been known 
to suffer, and even die, for friend or cause. 

The Bible tells us all this concerning man. Man is 
“created”’—he is a finite being. He is created by God 
to live upon this earth with all the capacities given to 
him by his Creator. Male and female belong together 
physically and mentally. Besides, man is meant to live 
socially; that is, in community with his fellows. 

But more, man is created in the “image” of God. 
This means that he bears a similarity to his Creator. 
In what does this “image” consist? It means that man 
is rational, moral, self-conscious ;—he can say, “‘I think, 
I ought, I am.” 


conscience. 


But more—God created man to live 
in communion and fellowship with himself, in a state 
of true happiness and productivity. So man came forth 
from the hand of God. For man really to live and be 
the man he was intended to be, he should fulfill the 
very laws of his being. 


...and Mr. Hyde 


There is another side to man that makes him worse 
than the animals and the brutes. Pick up a newspapet 
any day and read of the murders, robberies, kidnap 
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pings, and suicides of man. And remember, that most 
of what man does and is never reaches the newspaper 
columns! Think of all there is in each of us we would 
not care to see printed! Think of the inhumanity of 
man to man, of race to race, of nation to nation. Think 
of war with its millions blown to bits, its orphans, its 
cripples; its immorality, its hate, its insanity. Think of 
man’s perversion of sex, his abuse and misuse of God's 
gifts. Man the genius and master of creation turns his 
inventions to purposes that damn and ruin. He be- 
comes possessed of evil spirits that, like the Gadarene 
demoniac, make him a terror to his own kind, and cause 
him to gnash and mutilate himself. 

Dostoievski once wrote that man cradles within him- 
self a Madonna and a Sodom. Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde 
is not a piece of fiction—these two natures live in us 
all. The seventh chapter of Romans reveals the heart 
of man who discovers a law in his “flesh” at work 
against the “spirit.” Within and without man a peren- 
nial war takes place for the possession of his being. 

Man is a sinner! Not that men everywhere are 
criminals who would be eligible for arrest if the truth 
of their lives were known (although there is much 
truth to that), but that we “all like sheep have gone 
astray.” We are not sinners because we are physical, 
created, and finite beings. Rather it is because we are 
disobedient toward God. We are warped in spirit. We 
are “fallen” from the high purpose God had in mind 
when he created man. Nature is not to blame for our 
sin. 

We are alienated from him, and so is the society in 

which we live. Everything we do is tinged with this 
perversion, this selfish disobedience to God’s law. Into 
our blood-stream there has crept a germ that infects, 
that produces in us a terrible and fatal malady for which 
there is no escape, no remedy in ourselves. Our sin has 
made us unhuman. We are not degenerated physically 
from the stature of man. We are not dogs, or devil- 
like creatures growing horns! No, our whole created 
being is ruled by a false purpose which thwarts and 
perverts life, mentally, emotionally, and volitionally— 
and some would add, physically. For there is a close 
relation between sin and sickness, as psychiatrists are 
telling us. 
He falls below 
In the last few centuries, particularly, man 
las worshipped himself. At the beginning of the mod- 
ern era man felt his own importance and powers. He 
made a god of himself and his world. This is sin! 
And, as a result, we have an era of the self-sufficient 
man, who created an individualistic civilization on the 
basis of his freedom and self-determination. More and 
more, man thereby drifted from God. All things went 
well, until this man-worship brought on a terrible world 
crisis. Every man a god to himself creates chaos, and 
dilutes the community into anarchy. And it dethrones 
God. 


Man is a “fallen” creature, a sinner. 
his ideal. 
} 

i 


Sut now the individual man no longer seems so sure 
of himself. He has turned to another form of man- 
worship to save himself; namely, collective man in the 
form of the total state. And these total states make 
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Questions 


1. What does it mean to say “Man is made of 
‘dust’ ’“? Do we too often think of man as a 
spiritual being, forgetting the real existence of 
man as part of nature? 


to 


Is man’s greatness in his mental capacities, or in 
something else? What is the difference between 


man as ‘spiritual’’ and man as created in ‘’the 
t God” ? 
image of God” * 


3. Do you agree with Kennedy that there is more 
diference between man and monkey, than be- 
tween monkey and carrot ? 


4, What makes man so brutal and selfish? What is 
‘sin’? Have you felt that there is a Madonna 
and a Satan in you? Read Romans 7. Is sin only 
sinful acts? Or is it part of man’s person ? 


5. What does sin do to women and men? What is 
the essence of sin? 


6. How can sin be cured? To what degree is sin 
like a disease, in its existence and cure? How 
do we recognize our own sinfulness? What has 
God's forgiveness to do with sin---and man? 


7. How does God restore man to his real humanity? 
Why cannot man cure himself? 


8. What is the meaning of Berdyaev's idea that man 
is dehumanized today? What did Pilate mean 
when he said of Jesus, ‘Behold the Man” ? 


9. What is wrong with the Fascist and Communist 
attempts to remake man? What is wrong with 
their ideas of man, their plans to remake man, 
their goals for man’? 











themselves into self-sufficient gods. The mass-man is 
god. Fascism and communism are absolute rulers of 
their people. Both of these forms of man-made reli- 
gion are the same in kind, and both are pagan. There 
is no true life in them. Individualistic man is self- 
sufficient, and so is mass-man, whether of race, class, 
or color. ‘ 
Deathless Struggle 

How can man be free from his sin? Where can he 
find true life? He must come face to face with God. 
Then he will be able to see himself as he really is. In 
Christ Jesus, the God-man, God reveals man to himself. 
Then man discovers his sin, and seeing the man God 
intended in the light of the man man has made, he re- 
pents and changes his life-purpose. Sin is something 
that God alone can reveal, and God alone can remedy. 
But God is not merely a judge. He is a loving Savior. 
Forgiveness is needed to make man a true human being. 
Judgment alone would drive him to despair. Forgive- 
ness gives man a new status and a new will-to-live. It 
takes away his guilt, and gives him a new start. For- 
giveness is a miraculous act which God gives, at great 
cost through the Cross, and grants to us who do not 


(Refer to page 80.) 
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e triumph even im our troubles, knowing that 
trouble produces endurance, endurance produces char- 
acter, and character produces hope ad hope ra Irie h neve!) 


sappoints us, since God's love floods our hearts 


thre Holy Spirit which has been given fo us. 


firougdgn 


Romans v. 3-5 (Moffatt translation ) 


Many national student movements in our fellowship 
know what “troubles” mean. The German Movement 
has been compelled to disband; the Czechoslovakian 
Movement has entered into a national tragedy; the 


Chinese Movement is passing through the experience 


of savage warfare: other Movements are suffering 
silently in their souls and of others it may be said that 
Yet we 


Trials have produced in these 


they “know not what a day may bring forth.” 
triumph in our troubles. 
Movements an inner quality of life which was not 
known before and which has greatly enriched our ex 


perience of God in the Federation. And in seeking to 


1 


share one another's sufferings we have made new dis 


coveries in Christian fellowship. 


There is a new sense of the urgency of our task, 
and a new hopefulness in undertaking it. Let us pray 
for all students, but above all for those who seek to 
lead their fellows to hope in Christ alone, the one hope 
which will never disappoint them. 

OFFICERS OF THE WorLD’s STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN FEDERATION : 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft Reinold von Thadden 
Helen Morton A. R. Elliott 
Kiang Wen-Han Robert C. Mackie 


For Thanksgiving and Intercession 
Let us give thanks 


For the existence of this fellowship in a world where 
conflicts are rending mankind asunder. 

For the close contacts which the Federation has 
been able to maintain with students in zones of conflict 
through periods of acute tension; for the Christian 
spirit in which those under great national strain have 
faced critical issues. 


That so many of our national movements have come 


in these testing times to a new awareness of our fun- 
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e 


Call for the observance of 
The Universal Day of Prayer for students 
February 19, 1939 


e 
damental Christian message; that increasing emphasis 
is laid on Bible study and evangelistic work. 

For the university missions launched 1n many coun- 
tries. 
For the many signs that the conscience of Christian 
leaders and students has been deeply stirred by the 
political cynicism displayed by governments in_ the 
realm of international affairs; that to many of them 
it means a call to rethink the foundations of our social 
and international action and renewed dedication. 


a 

Let us recall before God our “Three Year Plan” 
for intensive action, that we may take to heart our task 
of witnessing unto Christ among our fellow students; 
that our corporate life of worship and study may be 
deepened; that we may be given courage and wisdom 
to meet the burning problems facing us today; that 
our sense of responsibility to the community as a whole 

the campus, the church, the people whom we meet 
everyday—may develop into active codperation and 
service; that our sense of fellowship in the W. S. C. F. 
may increase, taking concrete expression in friendships 
with students from other lands studying in our colleges 
and in our response to the call from stricken areas or 
for. help to refugees. 

Let us pray that the Amsterdam Conference may 
be really a demonstration of the faith and unity of all 
participant Christian Youth Movements. 

Let us remember before God those of our Move- 
ments which have been exposed to suffering and strain 
in the Far East and in Central Europe, especially the 
conditions under which our Movement in China valiant- 
ly pursues its task with ever increased evangelistic 
vigor, and the great spiritual struggle in which our 
students in Czechoslovakia are engaged. 

Let us remember especially the Christian students 
in Germany and pray that they may remain steadfast 
in the faith. 

Let us pray for our pioneering Movements; for 
the student groups recently started in Belgium, im 
srazil, in Iran, in Lithuania, in Poland; for the yet 
uncovered fields of Asia (Siam, the Malayan States, 
Indo-China); Africa (mainly West Africa); South 
America (where work already begun long ago needs 
to be both strengthened and extended), and Russia. 
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i rte 1 
Looks at pose of missions is nothing less than to call all men into 
THE MAD the unity of Christ, by which we mean both unity with 
ADRAS CONFERENCE and in Christ. The S. C. M. should be a pioneer of this 
What It Is comprehensive and dynamic conception of the world 
es , : _— — : mission of the Church. 
Writes Leslie B. Moss of the Foreign Missions Con- I ; thi ; a ; ™ 

ference of North America: n view of this larger conception of the Chure V's 
' 6 task, and also in view of the present world situation, it 

It has become a custom to place together a city and , eae ter . 
, . ree wes is no longer possible to think of missions in terms of 

a date as a symbol of a great Christian event: ‘Oxford ager ae Fe. , coos ae a , 

ha. bid mans. 4 aan. « Christians going from the ‘Christian West’ to the ‘non- 

1910°; ‘Stockholm 1925’; ‘Lausanne 1927’; ‘Jerusalem ary soap - ae ‘ ay 

ald died age notes . Christian East.’ The day of one-way traffic is past. It 

1928’; ‘Oxford and Edinburgh 1937.’ And now Madras. aia ‘ oe 
1 aad Drage popnerataaet > =e , is past because the East has now churches of its own 

The date is 1938. The season, Christmas. ‘Madras aoe 
e pny : which are not to be regarded as outposts of a foreign 

1938" has become another mile post along the way to a “a a ; es 

a ior : ’ religion and culture, but as distinct parts of the Uni- 
world Christian fellowship. , ; 
1 wT i aad ; versal Church. It is also past because the West cannot 
‘n years ago wor ssionary forces me Tu- . Oa en ; . 
al Mh, + 180 ie bas sedate i oe be described as ‘Christian. The Church in all lands 
salem at Laster. NOW +4 ace <¢ fas 4 ~y- . 4 ° . ° : 
— = : se : aA a hm yee . it aa is working in a largely pagan environment, and in some 
world, a world threatened w » desolation o ~~ . . 7 . 
dias a ireatene te no ae Ges ‘ m os eath places is back in the catacombs. And there is a new 
. 193 : ea a = ren i i ite. ¢ ne need for assistance from the East in the Church’s 
’ mas 1938 Madras has give ret ve an < . r 
’ ma in idras ha ‘given Iresh hope to men ane struggle in the pagan West. 
sk women everywhere. It is the call to release new life fliers : La a 

Roe jd 3 = . Thus the day of the foreign missionary who ad- 

5: for a world in the throes of death. io ag : ; ; - ap 
" ; sar , ; ministers a district with workers of the indigenous 
be At Madras the national Christians of Asia and 3 é' - 

~~ Church under him is passing, and should pass. But the 
im \frica no longer were outnumbered in a world assem- . , 

a “ere ; ' Ree need of the younger churches for overseas help is 
iat ly. The richness of their thought and life have been : : : ane , 

Oe ote greater than ever. Fellowship and equality in service 
ile joined in equal measure in the world counsels, and , mas , . 

- ; > ' is the essential note. This means that the task of 

eet though they came from churches weak in numbers and , ‘ , 
‘ <ae~ * workers from the older churches will be to work with 
nd set in pagan surroundings, they are finding transform- . ' . 
2 er sceapgzae ig : and under the leaders of the local church which is 
F. ing reality in Christian faith. . a te : 
TI ; , oft “-— itself regarded as the chief evangelizing agent. Never- 
x oe ae irom the aa ~ - the yr —Irom those theless the principle of fellowship implies that in cer- 
oes sleninn sell cosmicies ehish « - ; ee ne 
D rv one a waicn Cad the sai Mie ol tain circumstances the indigenous church may request 
r frica m Japs ea ¢ a; fr <urope, . iad dl ¢ 
0 ; from J ipan, Korea and China; trom Europe people from other lands to occupy positions of leader- 
nursery of the Christian faith, where government ship.” 
nav interference creates great uncertainty; from England 
all whose overseas empire has bred the superiority of Apologia 

stewardship into the tabric of her lite—and from Latin En route to Madras, Henry P. VanDusen wrote: 
alas America, Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Chile; from India, 2 ay: : a he a 

a hae Bali ' [ had no realization how often Christian mission- 
ain where Christians are pressing into the church in an in- . 

PREP , " : er ae aries were the first westerners to come among these 
the creasing tide; from North America, the “activist” por- oe . 

3 : , ne aoe : O20 At primitive peoples, to be followed shortly by traders, 
ant: ion of the world. Thus at Christmas time 1938, 450 ‘ + ; fim. X ace 
.¢ Sia eod merchants and finally Big Business; or, more signifi- 
istic people from every nation where a Christian church ; . - . 

, alla hu , : ps cant, how often the coming of western government, 
out exists have met in world fellowship, led by the faith “ee : 

ae (testes to afl ; ; usually British, was absolutely necessary for the pro- 

that Christ is alive and at work in our world and that “0. . ee 

tii Sate i tection of natives against ruthless exploitation and 

- dione 1S its ope. . nage “ibe e ° 
ents sometimes annihilation at the hands of western busi- 
itast a ness, and frequently in response to the strongest per- 

, suasion by the missionaries. Generalization on so vast 

; Looking Ahead ; i 
for a development would need many qualifications, but one 
1, in Why participate? In the Three Year Plan drawn up cannot evade the impression that, by and large, the in- 
vet by the Federation Committee last August, there is fluence of missions has been overwhelmingly for the 
cates, ample evidence that the Student Christian Movements solid good of these people; the influence of western 
‘outh are alive to their task of world witness: governments has been ambiguous, with the balance 
reeds “We are at the beginning of a new era in missionary probably falling toward a favorable account; the in- 
ia. work. It is becoming increasingly clear that the pur- fluence of business (despite a measure of material ad- 
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vance) has on the whole been detrimental. Today 


western business—through insistence upon the mainte- 
“white supremacy,” through the commercial 


the 


nance of 
motivation of its operations, sometimes through 
character and morals of its representatives, through its 
pressures upon government policy, through the whole 
sale importation of alien labor for economic exploita- 
tion—is piling up for the future problems of incalcu- 
lable magnitude. In general, representatives of business 
and representatives of the Church appear to have little 
contact with each other and to make upon the native 
peoples contrasted when not antipodal impressions. But 
one has behind it millions of capital, ever growing 
numbers of ill-chosen representatives, and powerful 
influence upon western governments; the other, only 
the slender and diminishing resources of the missionary 
enterprise. 

“One impression far overshadows all others—the 
unchallengable validity and incalculable worth of Chris- 
tian missions. . . . Undoubtedly there is unworthy mis- 
sionary work. But so much utter nonsense is talked 
about missions. I defy anyone with open eyes and a 
modicum of concern for his fellow humanity to see 
life as it actually is for vast masses of that humanity 
and still question the reality and incomparable impor- 
tance of Christian work. It stands among these peo- 
ples absolutely alone. And as for opportunity for 
service—where else can a really able doctor invest his 
life so effectively—G. P., surgeon, obstetrician, ortho- 
pedist, ophthalmist, tropical 
300,000, people? Where else can a minister possibly 
count for as much—the one human agency of truth, 
education, friendship, mediation, the compassion of 
Christ, the reality of God among a whole nation or 
tribe?” 


disease specialist for 


a 
So What? 


Here’s what, so far as one group is concerned. The 
Ohio Commission on Students and the World Chris- 
tian Community. 
for a spring conference on the World Christian Com- 
munity” to be sponsored by Y. W. C. A., Y. M. C. A., 
S. V. M. and other student Christian groups, and to be 
held March 3-5, 1939. The 
greater interest among students in the building of a 
World Christian Community and to initiate plans for 
campus. activity in the student Christian organizations 


In October they met and made “plans 


purpose is “to arouse 


to encourage this interest.” 

Further, they wrote: “The 
wish to capitalize on the Madras Conference and would 
like to have a delegate from the conference for a dy- 
namic part in our program. What are the chances that 
a returning delegate may reserve the time to be with 
us? 


Planning Committee 


Answer: the chances are very good. Similar in- 


quiries may be addressed to the Editors. 
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The man behind the 
accusing forefinger is 
Robert Mackie, Feder- 
ation General 
tary; Visser ’t Hooft, 


Chairman, seems a bit 


Secre- 


perplexed. 





Representing the S. C. M.’s 


As at other oecumenical conferences, there were at 
Madras many former and present S. C. M. leaders. But 
in addition a special Federation delegation, chosen by 
the S. C. M.'s, was present. The International Mis- 
sionary Council made this arrangement to insure that 
the findings of the Madras Conference may have their 
full effect on our Movements, both in the East and in 
the West. So delegates came from the S. C. M.'s of 
China, Japan, India, Netherlands, Indies, Iran, South 
Africa, Sweden, Latvia, Holland, Switzerland, Great 
Britain, U. S. A., Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 
Federation officers and staff were represented by 
Robert Mackie, T. Z. Koo and W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft. 

Immediately after “Madras” a Federation Leaders 
Conference met at Alwaye, Travancore. In addition to 
the thirty Federation delegates who went first to Ma- 
dras, an equal number of S. C. M. leaders of India, 
surma, and Ceylon were expected at Alwaye. 


aw 
Tomorrow’s Need 


Paul Braisted wrote in a recent issue of Christian 
Education: “Missions have passed through critical 


days. Staffs have been decreased so that the impression 


is abroad that no more missionaries are needed; and 
yet the year before last 393 were sent out. Last spring 
one society sent out forty new missionaries. The most 
trusted leaders of the younger churches abroad look at 
us in surprise when asked if more missionaries are 
needed. However, the average age of active mission- 
aries is rising at an alarming rate. For replacements 
alone an unusually large number of new missionaries 
will be needed in the immediate future. In addition, 
from every quarter there come calls for specialists i 
educational and agricultural and other linés of service. 
For all these urgent needs men and women of ut 
doubted and tested Christian character, with superiot 
training, are being sought by the Boards of Foreign 
Missions and other agencies.” 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


IN THE REGIONS 
MiIppLeE ATLANTIC 


Social Action Locator. Penn State has worked out a 
“Social Action Locator” which is to be sent out to the 
S. C. A.’s of the Middle Atlantic Region. It raises the 
question “Why Social Action?” and reasons that “‘it is 
the major responsibility of the S. C. M. to help students 
to understand the social and economic forces at work 
today.” It also reports programs of colleges which 
have already set up committees and offers suggestions 
for emphases and projects. 
for additional problems. 


Space is left, of course, 


Religion and the College Student. Sixty-five faculty 
members and administrators, representing thirty-four 
colleges and universities, met at Harrisburg November 
25-27 to think about “Religion and the College Stu- 
dent.” Leaders in Christian Associations and Christian 
Education comprised the planning committee and made 
up the staff. The week end was given to developing a 
set of principles and a philosophy through which to 
achieve a working relation between religion and educa- 
tion. Representatives of the Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education, college presidents and deans, pro- 
fessors of philosophy and of religion directed the 
thought and made the conference one from which some- 
thing vital inevitably will come. 


Grove City Conference. The Western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia S. C. A. conference, held at Grove 
City College, called itself “An Intercollegiate Spiritual 
Emphasis Conference” and based its consideration on 
the theme What Has Christianity to Say? Representa- 
tives from several of the colleges in that region served 
as a committee, and the leaders—Forrest Kirkpatrick 
of Bethany College; John W. Bowman of Western 
Theological Seminary; Sir George Paish, British econ- 
omist and religious leader—contributed greatly to the 
discussions. From the looks of the program, those who 
were fortunate enough to be present must have found 
either a solution to their questions and doubts, or at 
least seen a way ahead. 


Far Eastern Fund. The Middle Atlantic Region is 
not going to be left behind in this Far Eastern Cam- 
paign! A regional committee, headed by Betty Mans- 
feld and Phil Jacob, will organize on a regional basis. 
Representatives of the A. S. U. and Student Peace 
Service will help. The Committee's job is to codrdinate 
the region’s work on the campaign, and to make prac- 
tical suggestions, and set up quotas. 

Ursinus, as well as several other colleges in the re- 
gion, haven't waited for a quota to be set for them. 
Ursinus has set its star at $200, and it remains to be 
seen how well we will do with it. But we already have 
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a program which calls for movies on China and Japan, 
a Sunday night vesper service with a silver offering, an 
all-college chapel service, and a rice supper to precede 
personal canvassing of students and faculty. 
JANE POLING, 
Ursinus College. 


THE SOUTHEAST 


One hundred and fifty delegates representing eighteen 
colleges attended the State Y. W. C. A.-Y. M. C. A. 
Cabinet conference at Chapel Hill, October 23. Five 
Negro colleges sent representatives. Growing out of 
discussions in many local cabinets throughout the state 
on cooperation between the white and Negro colleges 
of North Carolina and culminating in a discussion at 
the conference, a motion was passed that the State 
Cabinet “go on record as recommending formation of 
an interracial state Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Cabinet.” 

Mrs. Mildred Inskeep Morgan, counselor on men’s 
and women’s relations, visited North Carolina colleges 
in November. Her itinerary included: University of 
North Carolina, Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, State College, and Meredith. At Wom- 
an’s College, Mrs. Morgan addressed the college con- 
vocation, when counselors of the thirteen residence halls 
were present, beside the house presidents, the Judicial 
Board, Y. W. C. A. Cabinet, and the combined Fresh- 
man “Y” clubs. In addition to these groups, Mrs. 
Morgan had many personal conferences and spoke at 
two well attended evening assemblies. In the latter the 
address was followed by a discussion growing out of 
questions asked from the floor. 

Other recent events at Woman's College were: 
(1) The visit of Poo-Yu Yin and Pearl Leh-Wei, 
Chinese Youth Delegates from the World Youth Con- 
gress as speakers at a Youth Assembly November 9th 
sponsored by an intercollegiate committee representing 
the seven Negro and white colleges of Gilford County 
together with the Industrial and Business Girl’s Clubs 
of the Greensboro Y. W. C. A. and the American Stu- 
dent Union. Woman’s College will have a drive for 
the Far East Student Relief Fund in the spring. 
(2) Our first “International Week end” was held De- 
cember 3-4 under sponsorship of the Student Christian 
Movement Relations department of the Y. W. C. A. 
cabinet. The program included: an opening “get-to- 
gether” and discussion; a banquet followed by games ; 
a Sunday morning worship service in a Greensboro 
church and an informal gathering Sunday afternoon. 
Foreign students from Cuba, Japan, Iraq, Turkey, 
Mexico, Germany, Cristobal, Brazil, Persia, Canal 
Zone, Canada and Panama studying in near-by colleges 
and universities were guests. Ralph Cleland Scott, 
secretary of the Committee on Friendly Relations 
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ng Foreign Students, was the guest speaker. He 


in open discussion Saturday atternoon on interna 


cooperation; in the evening he interpreted the 
World's Student Christian Federation as a vital force 
I lite The banquet table was colorful wit 
flags of many nations; the visitors sang in their native 
ong directed the group in singing and _folk- 


dancu \ student committee of eighteen were re- 
sponsible for arrangements. (3) The University Ser- 

ns, begun by the 
now have the full codperation of the student church 


vroups and the Y. W. C. A. 


versity Sermons” is to bring to the campus outstanding 


\dministration three years ago, 
The purpose of “Uni- 
leaders in religious thought in this country today. 
Guest speakers for this year’s series have been: Protes- 
sor W. A. Smart of Emory; Dr. Douglas V. Steere of 
Haverford, and Rabbi James F. Heller of Cincinnati. 
The latter, who is also a musician, led a varied pro 
¢ram including a concert, a talk on the composition of 
music, and 


a} 


ibroad 


a discussion of the persecution of minorities 
SUSANNAH THOMAS, 
Woman's College, U. of N. ¢ 
SOUTHWEST 


\n effort is being made to organize a student division 
Texas Interracial Commission (adults). Last 
fall invitations went to selected students in about fifteen 


Ot the 
Texas colleges and universities, Negro and white, to 
attend the annual meeting of the commission in Dallas 
This year the same colleges are being asked to send 
delegates to the Fort Worth meeting, in December. 
This state organization is affiliated with the Interracial 
Commission whose headquarters are in Atlanta. There 
is an organized Austin Student Interracial Commission 
with representatives from the three schools of the city 

Sam Huston College, Tillotson College, and the Uni- 
versity of Texas; this group has been functioning tor 
about five 


years. It is practically the only student 


group of its kind in the state. 

The Daily Texan, University of Texas newspaper, 1s 
conducting a vigorous campaign in cooperation with the 
state health service to make dormitories, fraternities, 
and sororities conform to the health standards of the 
Last year the Texan led a similar “clean-up” 
campaign directed at the boardinghouses and cates 


State. 
around the campus. The agitation seems to bring re- 
sults in both cases. 
The University Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Presby- 
terian Student League, and Wesley Foundation have 
combined forces in a Religious Round Table in order 
social work: 
peace action; interracial codperation; worship; Bible 
study. There is a larger Student Religious Council, 
representing all the campus churches, but its work is 
less intensive than that of the new group. 
JAmMes Howarp, 
University of Texas. 


to integrate activities in the areas of: 


Rocky MOUNTAIN REGION 


Regional Council. Increased codperation and co- 
Ordination of program between S. C. M. and church 
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groups Was a main topic at the annual meeting of the 
Rocky Mountain S. C. M. Regional Council at Man- 
A committee was formed to investi- 
gate possibilities of a meeting of staff and student 
leaders from both groups to work at the problem. It 
was the Council’s conviction that constructive plans 
vould result only if all groups concerned were “on the 
ground floor” of the planning. 

Gregory Vlastos was announced as leader for the 
Estes Conference, June 9-19, 1939. 

Outstanding points in Commission reports included: 
(a) interest in refugee-scholarships; (b) apportion- 
ment of the $5,000 regional quota for the F. E. S. S. F.; 
(c) appointment of student committees to investigate 
local labor conditions in sugar beet, oil, milling, and 
mining areas by the Economics and Labor Commission, 


hattan, Kansas. 


University Mission. Greeley’s Colorado School of 
Education, University of Colorado, University of Kan- 
sas, University of Nebraska, and Kansas State College 
were hosts to the University Christian Mission during 
the autumn months. Observations which would apply 
to each campus visited are: 

1. The immense value derived through close codpera- 
tion between church groups, Christian Associations, 
faculty, ministers, and townspeople in planning and 
executing the Mission program. 
carry-over in some instances to the extent of establish- 


There has been a 


ing campus-wide “Councils on Religion” replacing for- 
mer federations of student Christian groups, the new 
faculty, 
student councils, etc., heretofore not represented. 

2. A decided increase in interest in the race problem 
has generally resulted. 


organization including representatives from 


Interracial groups have been 
formed on local campuses to outline strategic programs 
for education and action. In one instance this has 
reached to the high school and denominational non- 
student groups. 

3. The prevailing interest in curriculum courses on 
Faculty 
committees are studying possible courses ; sample “semi- 
set up by students, are planned to work out an 
outline of the sort of course they desire to have; a 
regional faculty conference to discuss possible courses 
with Paul Popenoe has been called in early February. 

4. Perhaps the Mission’s greatest contribution has 
been the considerable number of students, formerly in- 
different, “sophisticated,” who have begun to realize 
that religion has something to do with everyday living. 

ELLEN PAYNE. 
University of Kansas. 


marriage was crystallized on several campuses. 


nars,” 


a 
HIGH POINTS 


F. E. S. S. F. Progress. The smaller colleges are 
leading in the returns on the Far Eastern Student Serv- 
ice Fund. Carleton College has sent $500, which is 
part of a total of $2,500 raised among students and 
faculty for relief and educational work in China! 
Oberlin, after an all-campus campaign with all student 
organizations participating, sent $450 to the Far East- 
ern Student Service Fund and sent an additional $225 
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Yenan College has moved inland to a mountainous retreat 
e western frontier where libraries and classrooms have 
en set up m caves, such as this one. $50,000 ts America’s 
} fF ir East student relief. 
irectly to “Oberlin-in-China. Swarthmore, which 


included China in its December Chest Fund Drive, 
reports approximately $300 collected to date. At each 
these colleges planned educational campaigns pre- 


eded the appeal for funds. Although promotion for 


the Fund is confined chiefly to colleges, there was re- 


joicing in the F, E. S. S. F. headquarters over a check 
for $22.57 from the Peace Club of South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls—a gift representing genuine 
sacrifice. 

Several hundred college campaigns are planned for 
February, March, April. Able speakers returning 
from China are available. T. Z. Koo, Jack McMichael, 
L. S. Peng, Molly Yard, Henry P. Van Dusen have 
agreed to give generously of their time to aid in local 
campaigns. (For speakers, write any regional student 
secretary. Send funds to: Far Eastern Student Service 
Fund, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.) 


International Competition. In the student sessions 
ff the World Youth Congress a challenge was issued 
by representatives of the universities of England, 
France, Belgium and Holland to the students of the 
United States to engage in an international competition 
for aid to the victims of war in Spain. In the United 
States the American Student Union is taking leadership 
in promoting this competition. The needs of the civilian 
population in Spain, confronting a third winter of war, 
are dire. Food and clothing are primary needs. 
dollar raised is a life saved. 


Every 


Campaigns in Europe have already been launched. 
\t Brussels University, professors and students are 
planning a Week of Sacrifice; high school students 
of 


t Paris collected 10,000 francs; in England four na- 
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tional student leaders will tour the universities on be- 
half of the campaign. The month of January has been 
designated for the raising of funds in the U. S. A. 
Distribution will be through the American Friends 
Service Committee. Contributions may be sent to: 
The American Student Union, 112 East 19th Street, 
New York City. 


Protest Persecution! In protest against the Nazi 
treatment of its own minorities, the Peace Commission 
of the N. I. C. C. sent to the President a telegram 
stating that the N. I. C. C. Peace Commission wishes 
to go on record as “favoring any protest, formal or in- 
formal, which the United States makes regarding the 
unwarranted and unchristian attack by the Nazi Gov- 
ernment on minorities in Germany. We urge that the 
United States Government continue its efforts to pro- 
vide homes for refugees outside of Germany where 
victims may live in peace and security.” 


The Idea of a Fast. We have heard of five campuses 
where the idea of a voluntary fast was tried on Armi- 
stice Day. The five are: Oberlin, University of Wis- 
consin, University of Kansas, Southwestern College 
(Kkan.), Parsons Junior College. The Editors would 
like to hear from others who put the idea into effect— 
or who did not, for cause. 


The Supreme Court ina recent decision involving the 
University of Missouri, upheld the right of a Negro to 
study in a state law school. The decision establishes a 
precedent for fifteen other states where Negroes are 
segregated. It is expected that the issue will next arise 
at the University of Carolina, where a Negro woman 
has applied for admission to the graduate school. 


World Mission of Christianity. An extensive in- 
quiry in the Student Christian Movement revealed 
clearly a demand for a stronger emphasis on the world 
program of Christianity. It is clear, too, that all Chris- 
tian student groups must work together to conserve 
and continue the work of “Oxford” and “Edinburgh,” 
of “Madras” and “Amsterdam.” To this end the 
Student Volunteer Movement representing the National 
Intercollegiate Christian Council, the University Com- 
mission of Church Boards of Education and the Student 
Christian Movement of Canada, is issuing a call to all 
North American Student Christian Movements to unite 
during the next three-year period: 

To develop locally, regionally, nationally and internationally 
a strengthened program on the World Mission of Christianity. 

To convene a consultative conference of leaders on the Stu 
dent Christian World Mission, at Christmas time, 1939. 

To look toward a North American Conference on the Chris- 
tian World Mission, in 1941, possibly in connection with the 
proposed meeting on this continent of the General Committee of 
the World's Student Christian Federation. 

The Committee requests constructive suggestions 
about ways and means. The Editors will gladly relay 
letters to the proper “desk.” 


N. I. C. C. Officers. The officers for 1938-39 are: 
Chairmen: Betty Cooper (Washington State) and Paul 
Moritz (Kansas); Vice-Chairmen: Edwin Sullivan 
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(California Tech) and Margaret Calbeck (Ohio State 
(The Editors regret that the Novem- 
ber INTERCOLLEGIAN, through a misprint, failed to give 
Miss Calbeck as Vice-Chairman. ) 


kek 
University 38). 


After Madras two teams will participate in a series 
of Post Madras conferences on a schedule which now 
looks lke: 

First Team: February: 7, Washington, D. C.; 9, 
Philadelphia; 13, Brooklyn; 15, Baltimore and Wil- 
21, Charlotte; 23, Atlanta; 26, Nashville; 
March: 2, Dallas; 5, Phoenix; 7, Los 
(Angeles; 9, San Francisco; 12, Portland; 14, Seattle; 
16-24, Western Canada; 26, Minneapolis; 28, Mil- 


waukee 


mington ; 
28, Memphis. 


Second Team: February: 9, Boston; 12, New York 
City; 16-24, Eastern Canada; 23, Detroit; 25, Illinois; 
27, Chicago. March: 2, Grand Rapids; 5, St. Louis; 
7, Des Moines; 9, Lincoln; 12, Denver; 14, Kansas 
City; 16, Champaign, Illinois; 19, Indianapolis; 21, 
Cleveland; 23, Buffalo; 26, Pittsburgh; 30, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Each team will have three “nationals” and one or 
several of the American delegation. The nationals ex- 
pected are: Ila Sircar, India; Minnie Saga, South 
\frica; Dr. H. A. Chiro, Japan; P. C. Hsu, China; 
Rajah Manakim, India; Baez Camargo, Mexico. 


Book Exchange. A campus campaign at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago brought about a book exchange de- 
partment in the college bookstore, enabling students to 
buy second-hand books at economical prices. 


Whoopee! Class attendance will be optional from 
now on at Iowa State College for sophomores, juniors, 
The first five days and the last five days of 
each term, however, will be required for all students. 
| You knew there was a catch in it—Eb.]. 


seniors. 


“Peacemobiles” adds a silent film taken during the 
sacking of Nanking to a sequence of talkies illustrating 
conditions in China, Spain, Austria, Czechoslovakia. 
Showing arranged with lecturer, F. S. Onderdonk. Fee 
is charged. Address: 1331 Geddes Avenue, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. 

* 


THE TOOL CHEST 
For Program Builders 

Special Days. Plan ahead to observe: 

February 12. Race Relations Sunday. Posters and 
printed programs are available at nominal cost: packet 
5c; single leaflet 2c, hundred $1.00; poster (very at- 
tractive) free. (Samples on request from: Federal 
Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City). 

February 19. Universal Day of Prayer. Prepare 
for the Day by having a Federation Conference on your 
campus. Invite “guest students”; have a _ special 
speaker; utilize the Federation Service prepared for 
students use on the Day. (Write to any regional or 
area student secretary. ) 
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“Americas Town Meeting.” This Thursday night 
radio hour is dealing with timely topics. Secure the re- 
cent scripts “What Does Free Speech Mean Today?” 
or “How Should the Democracies Deal with the Dicta- 
torships” (10c each). There is a service ($5.00) which 
brings to subscribers a poster, topics a week in advance, 
bibliography for discussion leaders, and transcripts of 
each “meeting” after the broadcast. Write: Town Hall 
\dvisory Service, 123 West 43d Street, New York 
City. 

Detect Propaganda. Get acquainted with The Insti- 
tute for Propaganda Analysis (132 Morningside Drive, 
New York City). Its monthly réleases are designed to 
help the intelligent reader detect and analyze current 
propagandas. “Work sheets” are provided. Annual 
subscription $2.00. Descriptive material free, on re- 
quest. 

Security Plan. General Motors Corporation has in- 
augurated as of December 1, 1938, plans to provide 
a degree of income security for its 150,000 hourly 
wage earners. Get a group together to discuss the 
pros and cons of the idea. A summary appears in /n- 
formation Service for December 10, a publication of 
the Federal Council of Churches (10c); or doubtless 
General Motors (Detroit, Michigan) will send a copy 
of its plan to those who request one. 

Your F. E. S. S. F. Quota. Secure “The Far East- 
ern News,” a graphic poster, and other material to 
help you dramatize the F. E. S. S. F. From: Far 
Eastern Student Service, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 


* 
FROM THE COLLEGE PRESS 


WHuHere Comepy RELIEF FAILS 


Hollywood announces Confessions of a Nazi Spy, 
“lampooning Adolph Hitler.” 

We would be the last to defend either Mr. Hitler's 
dignity or his character, but we can’t see where such 
a picture will pour oil on troubled waters. Ridicule 
and satire have long been effective in deflating public 
humbugs, big-heads, and snobs. But we question 
whether the principle applies to Mr. Hitler. 

First, it perpetuates the discredited myth that Hitler 
is a monstrous clown or an ignoramus. Obviously, the 
man who out-generaled France and England without 
firing a shot is no mere buffoon, and it is only stu- 
pid to support such a delusion. Secondly, to ridicule 
Hitler is to ridicule all Germany, a people tragically 
in error, tragically exploited but apparently satisfied 
for the time with Hitler’s leadership. It is extremely 
unlikely that Warners’ picture will ever play in Ger- 
many, hence it could not serve to rend the robes of 
omnipotence in which Hitler has wrapped himself at 
home. In America it would serve to create more 
prejudice, more emotionalism, more nationalism, at a 
time when more understanding and more reason are 
the crying need, if democracy is to prove its superiority 
to dictatorship.—lJowa State Daily Student. 
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WHY 
GO TO 
CHURCH? 


By Betty COOPER 


MAORE than ever before we 
are asking ourselves and the 
world the “why” of things about 
us. We want to live courageous- 
ly and fearlessly and do our part 


in the struggles we see about us. 


gg 

In the first place, we are seeking the application of 
Christian principles to both social and individual living 
as the nearest solution we know to problems before us. 
It seems rather obvious, does it not, that where man is 
facing a world-wide struggle, the individual as he works 
completely alone is of much less consequence than when 
he is in coOperation with thousands of other individuals. 
That is one reason we go to church, to get to the source 
of strength and love and truth in the company of others 
who likewise are seeking that communion with an infi- 
nite which broadens the horizons of living and re- 
vivifies us. All of us probably are aware of the dangers 
of the beautiful, awsthetic worship which vicariously 
sucks true strength and courage from us, leaving us 
with one more “hill-top experience” to remember. If 
church is to mean that, it has lost its purpose. But in 
the throbbing rhythm of true worship, the church with 
its traditions (if they are meaningful and have not 
merely become habits), the community of personalities 
bared for the moment of material, egotistical gains, 
should be the focal point for our week of private wor- 
ship and prayer. 

sut you may say that the church you have known 
cannot give you such an opportunity, that most of its 
members attend because it is the smart thing to do, that 
the minister preaches but says nothing, and that you 
can feel no spirit of worship. Very possibly that is 
true; is your path then to turn from the situation, or 
have you any responsibility in allying yourself even 
more closely than before and helping to make your 
church a challenging instrument for the attainment of 
spiritual strength and truth? If ever we are to have a 
world Christian community, a church of oneness, then 
we in our individual churches must have vision, and 
courage to work toward that vision. These are some 
of the reasons why we go to church—not because it is 
the thing to do, not to be namby-pamby, not to please 
the neighbors, least of all to be self-righteous, but to 
join vitally wjth others in the refilling of ourselves 
with strength, courage, and truth in order that we may 
perform with the greatest of ability our life tasks as we 
see them cut out before us. 


JANUARY, 1939 





CHURCH and CAMPUS 
Edited by Rospert G. ANpRUS 


Campus Churchmen Meet. The Inter-Church Stu- 
dent Conference under the auspices of the University 
Commission of the Church Boards of Education will 
have met (when this publication gets into print) at 
North Central College, Naperville, Ill., December 27-31. 
It would be hazardous to anticipate in advance the find- 
ings of this conference. But that you might better 
assess the results when available, several factors should 
be pointed out. This is the first interdenominational 
student Christian conference ever held. That it should 
be held now is the result of two forces; one, church- 
sponsored student work has grown in the past thirty 
years to a point where it naturally will fall into 
some national pattern—denominational, non-denomina- 
tional, or inter-denominational. To chart the future 
pathway a meeting of representative students is needed. 
The. second force leading to Naperville is the wave of 
interest in the ecumenical movement and the realization 
that the present is a crisis-time when the Christian 
community must stand united. Church-related stu- 
dent groups can not move into a national fellowship 
that is other than a united Christian fellowship. The 
University Commission set no overly ambitious aims 
for “Naperville”; it was to be an exploratory confer- 
ence but one which “under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit may lead to far-reaching results.” 


Mission Colleges and Peace. The Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
invites all college students to participate in the Mary 
Carr Curtis Contest which offers a first prize of $25 
and a “second” of $10. “The Sister College, a Factor 
in Promoting World Peace” is the announced theme. 
Contest entries may be in story or essay form and are 
limited to a thousand words in length; they must be 
typewritten and double spaced and written on one side 
of the paper only. In a separate envelope should be 
placed the contestant’s name and a statement from a 
college official certifying the writer’s enrollment and 
class membership. June 15, 1939, is the deadline. 
Further information may be secured from Mrs. H. D. 
Bollinger, 2425 Park Place, Evanston, IIl., contest 
chairman. 


The Church and War. The Department of Inter- 
national Justice and Goodwill of the Federal Council 
of Churches is recommending to the churches “for care- 
ful study and appropriate action” a memorandum grow- 
ing out of the tense world situation. It says, in part: 
“During these perilous days we have asked ourselves 
the question, ‘If war comes, what will be the answer of 
those Americans who have labored so long for peace?’ 
Our answer has been and is: ‘The United States must 
stay out of war!’ But abstention from war is not 
enough. We sincerely hope that out of this crisis there 
may be developed throughout the peace movement a 
stronger determination to remove the causes of war. 
The Czechoslovakian situation is but the symptom of 
the disease of world disorganization and one might even 
add of world anarchy.” The chief recommendation was 
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that the United States do everything 


Lor a world conterence on economic and miuntary qs 


armament 


Truth in Part [his is what we are apt to get trom 
our newspapers and magazines on events in the 
churches. The seamy side of church lite ts usually 
played up as news, whereas successes of the church 


often fail of honorable mention 

York 7imes gave tront page 
; 
| 


ie constitution of the World 


Recently the New 
space to the refusal of a 
Scottish church to accept 
Council of Churches \ 
sion of the United Front of Christendom was the re 


sult, to Jimes | 


readers W hat 
| | 
it this sect, numbering less than 


life of Scotland, a minority 


Was not teatures was 


18.000. is a smal 


minority in the church 
has cooperated with anvbody and perhaps 
never will. The story did not say that over a hundred 


{ 
lenominations in more than fifty countries have indi 
} 


and another thei 
ticipating in the World Council. 


ated in one way intention of par 


On Justice to the Jews. From the Report of the An 


nual Meeting of the World 
Friendship Through the Churches : 


\lliance for International 
‘The present wide- 
spread oppression and humiliation of Jews ts an « 


fense against human rights. Peace is an etfect of jus- 


tice and of love. Justice is the virtue that concedes to 
each man his due. There can be no peace without 
justice. The Jews are brothers in the one family of 
God. There can be no peace either national or inter- 


national where society condones or is indifferent to the 
persecution of members of the brotherhood. The liber- 
ation of man from modern tyranny throughout the 
world depends directly upon the abandonment of racial 
and religious prejudice. We will not countenance the 
exclusion of any race or people from the inherent rights 


We will support 


no policy which bars-any individual from the beneficial 


of all in the organic human family. 


exercise of inherent human rights and we condemn any 
and all pacts which declare or imply the superiority of 
any race or people over any other.” 


The Basis of Christian Unity. John R. Mott says: 
“The question of spirituality lies at the root of coopera- 
tion. . If Christian workers could only get the vision 
of what their united effort would accomplish, if only 
they could see clearly the greater glory of Christ mani- 
fested in the real uniting of their forces, if they would 
but yield themselves to the full measure of the grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and the energizing work of the 
Holy Spirit, then they would be lifted above the level of 
the lesser loyalties and enter into the triumphant unity 
for which Christ prayed.” 


“Emotionalism has as much place as logic in religion. .... The 
great center of overemotionalism in America is not the church but 
the college. If people’s emotions were stirred in church as they are 
BisHop Epwin 
H. HUGHES, Senior Prelate, Northern Church ( Episcopal ). 


at football games, religion would get somewhere.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FOR AIR -- AND LIGHT 


lo THE EpiTors: 

In many states there is beginning a desperate struggle 
for tax money for old age pensions. No young person 
would deny the need. But can youth allow all the avail- 
able money to be drained away from schools and voca- 
tional projects? In time the issue will be joined—per- 
haps in a fight, bitterly contested, to the hurt of both. 
If some immediate discussions could be brought about 
so that the fundamental and desperate, but nevertheless 
very expensive to the taxpayers, needs of both groups 
could be brought out, it 
Congress to see more clearly. 

Could 


would perhaps help even 


1° 


you arrange a national radio hour on this 


subject? Have Jerry Voorhis (Congressman from 
California) in Washington chair it. Have O. Otto 
Moore of Denver (Annuity League Old Age Pen- 
sioners); Governor Culbert Olson of California—per- 
haps; Paul Moritz of Kansas University, National 


Chairman of the Student Associations ; 
girl like Molly Yard, now with the Far Eastern Stu- 
Fund, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City; 
or/and a Negro boy or girl; and perhaps someone from 
a local N. Y. A. pre ject. 


hour to a radio outfit. 


an outstanding 
dent 
I believe you could “sell” the 


Anyway, I believe the fate of youth is now bound up 
in what we do with the old age pensioners and Social 
Security, and we ought to work in both areas at once. 

CHARLES SCHWIESO, JR. 

Denver, Colo. 

NOTE: 


readers feel strongly about this issue and will write us, 


If a considerable number of INTERCOLLEGIAN 


we will see that the letters reach persons in a position 
THe Epitors. 
a 


WANT A CORRESPONDENT? 


To THE EDITor: 

The students of South 
interest in the affairs of their fellow students in Amer- 
ica, and are anxious that we 
inter-correspondence. 


to promote this plan. 


Africa are showing 


creat 
should arrange for an 


We will therefore be grateful if you would be good 
enough to compile a list of the most keen students who 
desire pen-friends in South Africa, and we will set this 
worth-while scheme in motion. I suggest you ask read- 
ers to state such data as the faculty of the desired cor- 
respondents, together with their own age and sex and 
some particulars of their own interests and hobbies. 

NATIONAL UNION OF SOUTH AFRICAN STUDENTS, 
148 Street, George’s Street, 
Cape Town, South A frica. 

Note: The World’s Student Christian Federation 
similarly arranges exchange of student correspondence 
and is prepared to supply names in any desired country. 
Address requests to: Mackie, 13 Rue Calvi, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


Robert 
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ZONS 


Musi¢ AND 
WoORrSHIP 


MOST of us know so little about the power of hymns 
and their historical role that we rob ourselves of a 
wealth of meaning which they otherwise might have 
for us. 


How have hymns been used? The early followers 
of Jesus, meeting in the grim setting of the catacombs, 
sang together to worship God. So in the 1938 model 
of the catacombs in Japan and Germany, hymns are 
sung to worship God. Wherever there is persecution 
or opposition Christians have found power and mean- 
ing in hymns. 

Hymns have been put to varied uses, good and evil. 
In the fourth century the Gnostics and Arians made 
conversions through use of their hymns. Hymns were 
sung by fighting men, both Protestant and Catholic, as 
they went out to slaughter each other in the name of 
their religious faith. The great ecstasy of religious 
music in the East Orthodox Church often preceded 
massacres of the Jews. Luther found in hymns one 
of the most powerful mediums for the rallying of 
support to his cause. In all these varied uses their 
power is evident. Music can affect the emotions more 
juickly and vividly than words. This is one reason why 
it is so important to consider the use and quality of 
hymns. 


How should hymns be used? 
purpose for hymns: 


There is one central 
to worship and honor God. Our 
thoughts and feelings about God are revealed in the 
ways we choose to worship Him. Profound psychologi- 
cal factors are involved. What takes us into the pres- 
ence of God most surely? Whatever helps us to con- 
entrate on God and his purposes. 


The place of worship should help to detach us from 

secular interests: tomorrow’s plans, our neighbors’ af- 
fairs. There should be an atmosphere of quiet and 
withdrawal, of beauty and of something which, for 
the brief time we are there, serves to send us back 
into life more effectively. 
Some music arouses 
A passionate love song, for example, 
may make us long for physical companionship or it 
may carry us in imagination into moonlight and rose 
gardens. There are hymn tunes which can do just this, 
and there is danger that we may confuse the emotions 
they arouse with religious feeling. 


The same is true of music. 
secular feelings. 


Often we catch ourselves using religion to escape 
‘rom God's presence into a comfortable ivory tower 
{ sentimentality and irresponsibility, and music can 
‘etve this purpose all too well. For this reason our 
generation should eject the love songs, the subjective 
tunes of highly sentimental value, from our hymn 
books, relegating these tunes to their rightful place in 
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A Program Paper 
BY HELEN MORTON 
. 


the musical world of secular beauty. For the worship 
of God let us choose carefully music suited to the spe- 
cial purpose of worship. 

A first step is to overcome the limitations of singing 
only what is familiar. The myth of “familiarity” is 
easily exploded with a little knowledge of hymnology. 


How should hymns be chosen? For many, hymns 
are merely a convenient means of lending variety to a 
service. Sometimes choice is unrelated to the suit- 
ability of the hymn itself or to its quality. Sometimes 
hymns are chosen because the pianist welcomes some- 
thing without too many sharps or flats! 

Choice is difficult! There is no music which can be 
labeled “Religious Music.’”’ There is music which has 
become identified with the uses of worship; but when 
the same music has become identified in the public 
mind with the concert hall or the opera stage or other 
secular purposes, it may thereby have lost its former 
religious value. It becomes then a problem of zsthet- 
ics and philosophy to discover the music which has 
the greatest suitability for worship. 


The period in which the music was created is one 
test of its suitability, and fortunately there seems to be 
general agreement about the great periods of Church 
music and the degenerate periods. 


The Roman Catholic Church has always believed 
that its music must be free from the stress and stir 
of human passion, of a kind to assist withdrawal into 
the inner life out of which the conscious great choices 
of life are made. Its Church music has grown from 
within the life of the Church itself. And so has come 
the great tradition of Plainsong, a wealth of music long 
identified with Catholic use but comparatively little 
known to the Protestant world. 


As early as the days when the Lombards were de- 
stroying Roman territory, there were monasteries cre- 
ating and preserving this music. St. Benedict's monks, 
driven out of their home at Monte Cassino in the sixth 
century, were provided by the Pope with a sanctuary 
near St. Peter’s where they were charged with provid- 
ing music for the services. Thus we are inheritors of 
the great collection in St. Gregory’s time of the so- 
called Gregorian Chants. With Palestrina in the Six- 
teenth Century, Plainsong came into its period of high- 
est perfection and most complete service to the Church 
through the great choral masses. 

Then came Martin Luther and the Reformation. As 
the role of the priest as intermediary between man and 
God was put aside in favor of man’s direct relationship 
with God through His word in the Bible, so in the 
realm of music the choir was replaced by congregation- 
al singing. Then as now in Germany identification with 
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the faith of the Reformation meant sacrifice and hard- 
Look at the vigor and strength in such hymns 
as “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” 


ship. 

Then shortly came Calvin carrying Luther's beliefs 
to a logical extreme. In England “organs and curious 
singing, though they may be proper to popish dens” 
If it had not 
been for Cromwell's personal enthusiasm for organ 
music probably every organ in the country would have 
been destroyed. Our Pilgrim forefathers brought with 
them to the United States the metrical psalm tunes 
which are still in our hymn books, some of them beauti- 
ful but others dull as gray slate rocks. 


were to be removed from all churches. 


With the sixteenth century came the really creative 
period of hymns. In the eighteenth century came a 
period of religious formalism; into this exploded the 
Wesleyan revival with its sunburst of new hymns. In 
sheer reaction to the past these hymns soon became 
soth during the eighteenth century 
and much earlier, in the homes of the people lived the 
carols and folk songs with their spontaneous and sincere 


florid and ornate. 


religious expressions. Many of these songs lived on 
tenaciously during the periods of Puritan repression. 
In the nineteenth century they almost disappeared but 
recently in England a new interest has arisen and many 
The Oxford Book of Carols is 
especially useful and shows in its wide range that carols 
are not just for Christmas but for use the year round 
and can be drawn on increasingly as they come to be 
appreciated. 


have been revived. 


So too in the abyss of nineteenth century religious 
music there is the religious folk song of the Negro. A 
subject group persecuted and enslaved by Christians, 
they created a sincere and profound musical expression 
which testifies to the power of Christ to bring hope 
and strength to endure to a persecuted minority. 








Let Us Take Time 


Too close life crowds 

There is no place to hide. 

From feverish days my heart throbs in my side. 
Let us take time, take time. 

Let us take time to know the thoughts of men; 
Time to know beauty ; 

And time to feel again. 

Calm and content of soul---the certain power 
Of meditation through a quiet hour. 

Time for a book, a song, 

For golden weather 

Made for the happiness of friends together ; 
Time to believe ; and time to lift the bars 
"‘Twixt us and Truth, 

‘Twixt heartbeat and the stars. 

Before our breath is spent, 

Before life's wheel 

Grinds too fine, let this hour be still ; 


Let us take time, take time. 
— Author unknown 
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This sketchy outline of some of the periods of hymn 
writing shows a little what we may expect from a 
knowledge of date and origin. While never an infallj- 
ble guide, it is one help in judging the merits of a hymn 
for the purpose of worship. 

Another way to know how to choose a hymn js 
through knowledge of the author and composer. A 
person who has devoted his abilities to the service of 
the Church is more likely to create music suited to the 
purposes of worship than one whose interests are 
largely secular. This is true of such a great genius 
as John Sebastian Bach. The avowed aim of his life 
was to reform and perfect German church music. His 
arrangements of hymns and his chorales give us some 
of the finest hymn music ever known. Catherine Wink- 
worth’s translations of the words have made many of 
them available for us to use. 

Still another guide to choosing hymns is discrimina- 
tion about the music itself. Would it make a good love 
song, or dance tune or military march ? 
sentiments of a worldly sort, related to subjective ex- 


Does it arouse 


Could it be well used as a solo over the 
radio which would add pleasure to a moonlight evening 
on the porch? Then it is not primarily suited to the 
purpose of worship in which music is required to be 
free from secular interests and from subjective emo- 
tions which call attention to self rather than to God. 


periences ? 


Then, is the music of sterling quality? Some hymn 
tunes are weak, poorly constructed, ill balanced; others 
peter out in a mush of sentimental harmony. 
hymn tunes are beautifully constructed; they have bal- 
anced phrases and strong sturdy harmonies. ©ften the 
simplest tunes will be the best. Rhythm, harmony, 
melody, all have a bearing on the suitability of a hymn 
tune. It is a matter of aesthetic discrimination whieh 
in time guides-the selection away from the flat, insipid, 
trite or sentimental melodies to the sincere and_ noble 
ones. 


Some 


RESOURCES 

Hymus for Worship—to be published this month by The Asso 
ciation Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. Single 
copy, $1; 100, $80. 

Venite Adoremus—the new prayer book of the World's Ste 
dent Christian Federation with most useful material for thos 
who are planning worship services. Can be effectively useé 
with the worship material in the Hymns for Worship. (75c.) 

Recommended Hymns—to be found in many published hym 
nals: 

TUNE First LINE 
All Saints 
Christmas 


The Son of God goes forth to war 
Awake my soul 

Creation The spacious firmament 

Decius To God on high be thanks and prais 
Dix For the beauty of the earth 


Duke St. Jesus shall reign 

Nun Danket Alle Gott Now thank we all our God 

St. Anne O God our help in ages past 

St. Peter In Christ there is no East nor We 


Vent Emmanuel O Come, O Come, Emmanuel 


For information on music for special days, and for suggé 
tions for piano and violin music in connection with worshi) 
services, write to the National Student Council of the Y. ¥ 
C. A., 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
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THE BookSsHELF 


A GUIDE TO UNDERSTANDING THE BIBLE 


Harry Emerson Fosdick. Harper and Brothers. $3.00. 


Dr. Fosdick warns that he is not a “technical scholar” but 
a convenor of the results of careful scholarship and a purveyor 
of those results to “the interested student.” In this capacity his 
brilliant mind serves biblical scholarship as do facets of a finely 
cut diamond that catch the sun’s rays, revealing hidden, color- 
ful beauty. 

His method is to take the basic ideas of Jewish-Christian 
religion—God, man, right and wrong, suffering, prayer and 
worship, and immortality—as wrought out in the struggle 
recorded in the Bible, and to trace their upward development. 
He shows, in writing which itself is a joy to read, how the 
great ideas of Christianity have their roots in the Old Testa- 
ment but are carried forward and refined in the New. Each 
chapter is a unit, yet there is skillful interweaving of the ideas. 
Throughout, are choice passages which could be only the fruit 
f painstaking, loving labor in the Bible itself and courageous, 
independent thought. 

A valuable book, this—not only as an introduction to the 
Bible, but to Christian philosophy and ethics as well. Here is 
material for courses of study, for many a Christian Association 
discussion group program, for sermons, and—most important— 
or personal meditation and growth. Haroip B. INGALLS. 

Northfield Seminary. 


e 
THE CASE FOR DEMOCRACY 


Ordway Tead. With a Reading List on Democracy. As- 
sociation Press. $1.25. 


“The purpose of a democratic society,” says Mr. Tead, “is 
) assure that the affairs touching the common welfare of its 
people shall be by common consent so ordered and conducted 
that the welfare of each of its citizens is best served and ad- 
vanced.” Too long have we in America conceived-of democracy 
simply as a political theory. We must now see it as a social 
philosophy with an ideal, a process, and a method applicable to 
the multifarious organized agencies of living, including getting 
a living. 

Liberty, equality, fraternity, which historically have been 
upled with the idea of democracy, have little meaning in the 
modern world unless these principles are now extended to in- 
lude the economic process. The concern of the business world 
1a democratic society must shift from product and profit to 
the human beings by whom and for whom the work is done. 
Recognizing the fact that down through history dominant 
economic groups have never voluntarily relinquished their 
power, the author nevertheless is convinced that there are con- 
stitutional and evolutionary ways of reshaping our contemporary 
society so that the democratic ideal may be made a reality. 
Important elements in this peaceful transition, which are ana- 
lyzed and critically evaluated, are a strong labor movement, a 
rogram of personnel management, economic planning, con- 
sumer cooperation, government ownership, and control of cer- 
tain processes. It is the thesis of this book that democracy and 
Christianity stem from the same roots and the interrelatedness 
i these two concepts is clearly shown. 

An excellent and useful bibliography is provided. 

Haroip Colvin. 


s 
TEN AUTHORITIES OTHER THAN GOD 


Edward F. Ouellette. Universal Christian Council. 15c. 


This study outline has been prepared to stimulate the thought 
* American youth, in preparation for the World Conference of 
‘iristian Yquth, to be held in Amsterdam in 1939. All who 
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attend that meeting should engage with others in group con- 
sideration of the questions raised. And the issues here treated 
are those about which all Christians need to think. 

The matters dealt with are those interests which control and 
dominate human thinking and action 
force, the local church, conscience. 





€.g., science, nationalism, 
Some of these are good in 
themselves, but not when they usurp the authority of God. Each 
of the ten “authorities” is presented in three ways: (1) pro- 
vocative questions suggest the crucial character of the problem 
in terms of everyday experience; (2) there is a concise, run- 
ning comment which serves both as a body of resource material 
and as an outline for group discussion; (3) there are brief 
references to useful materials and suggestions of method which 
may precede or follow discussion. 

This booklet should find wide use among student groups. It 
needs to be supplemented by other resources listed in the text, 
and by programs of action recommended by the N.I.C.C. 


Harry T. Stock. 
a 
STORIES OF LEPERS BY THE INLAND SEA. By Honami 
Nagata and Lois J. Erickson. THe INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


$1.25. 

Hearts Aglow is an interpretation of a book which in Japan 
has reached the seventh edition. In the government leper 
colony at Oshima its poet-author is a source of comfort and 
courage. He is blind, but his heart has seen into the lives of 
his friends through profoundly tragic personal experience. 

This is a book of biographies and poems. Five life stories, 
among them Nagata’s own, have one common denominator : 
victory of the spirit in the face of utter disaster. Dramatic 
episodes in the lives of more than five divergent characters etch 
the path over which each walked to their common destination, 
the Oshima leper colony. The book might have achieved 
greater uniformity of style had more been told of life in the 
colony itself. As source material, these short 
stories are absorbing and inspiring because they describe in- 
timately human behavior in a social problem. 

Today there are probably more than ten million lepers in 
the world. Here are six who out-lived tragedy. Each life 
pattern is broken by leprosy. Nagata tells their stories with 
rare understanding. Mrs. Erickson includes many poems by 
Nagata and the friends of whom he writes. Her fine inter- 
pretation affords the reader a rare insight into the spiritual 
life regenerated in gambler and scholar alike at Oshima. 


sociological 


FLORENCE LERRIGO, 


Notre: We are impelled to add that this book is a delight 
both to the eye and touch. Leave a copy on your reading 
table and visitors inevitably will pick it up to examine with 
pleasure its exquisite handicraft cover, its pliable uncut leaves, 
its striking illustrations. It is the loveliest thing in bookcraft 
that has come across the editorial desk in many a day.—THE 
: RS 
E.DIToRS. . 


GOD IN OUR LIVES 


Rolland W. Schloerb. Harper. $1.50. 


What do you know about God? From the dawn of human 
consciousness men have sought to know him, who is the highest 
of hopes and the deepest of mysteries. Rolland W. Schloerb, 
pastor of a Baptist church in Chicago, offers to go with us into 
the presence of God. It will not be a distant journey, “for he 
is not far from any one of us.” In a series of stirring conver- 
sations we are introduced to God through the order and mystery 
of the world, the wonder of personality, the challenge of life’s 
possibilities, the beauty of praise and service. We are invited 
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to decide whether God is loving, or fear-inspiring, or worthy of 
praise. The author brings fresh insight to opportunities of 
helping God and getting help from God, of renewing loyalty in 
adoration and consecration. 

The fact is, however, that no one can find God for another. 
Each must do his own searching for the treasure that he may 
call his own. Dr. Schloerb realizes this and wisely leaves un- 
said much that others would like to say. He does open impell- 
ing pathways along which the student can pursue his own dis- 
coveries until he walks with God in the joy of eternal com- 
radeship. Paut E. JOHNSON. 

Vorningside College. 


it 
NEW PAMPHLETS 


The Alternative to Anarchy. A paper prepared for “Madras 
1938” and reprinted in brief in this issue. 
text for a study group. 16 pp. 10c. 


A challenging 


Shadow Over Europe. Shepard Stone. Hitler's progress 
from the World War until the present; supplemented by 
maps showing changing boundaries, including Czechslovakia 
after partition. (Headline Book) Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. 25c. 

Bricks Without Mortar. 

timid, oftimes blundering, but nevertheless steps forward— 


and a frank evaluation of the future outlook for international 
(Headline Book) Foreign Policy Association. 


Varian Fry. A review of past moves 


cooperation 


25c. 


Vachines and Tomorrow's World. William F. Ogburn. Dras- 
tic changes resulting from inventions of the past quarter 
century—transportation, industry, etc——and a look ahead 
Public Affairs Committee. 10c. 
ls for Labor. Leane Zugsmith. A glossary of labor terms 

from “Amalgamated Craft Unions,” “Arbitration,” “Black- 
list,” down the alphabetical road to “Unskilled Worker,” 
“Whitelist,” “Yellow Dog Contract.” League of Women 
Shoppers, Inc. 5c. 

W. S. C. F. publications: 

! Three Year Plan of the Student Christian Movements and 
the World’s Student Christian Federation. 15c. 
ocial Study and Action in the Student Christian Movement. 
35c. 

The Oecumenical Task of the Student Christian Movement. 
35c. 


The German Church Conflict. 20c. 


MAN 
(From page 67.) 


deserve it. To repent means to see ourselves and our 
inhumanity, and turn from death and sin to God for 
life and health. 

Everywhere men and movements are trying to give 
men true life. Philosophies, religions, mass move- 
ments, military force, oratory, ideologies, myths—all 
are being advocated. But only God can restore man to 
his “rightful mind” and drive from him the devils that 
torment and plague. Only God, through His coming 
to man in human history in the life of a man, Jesus, 
can give man a true estimate of his nature as a creature 
and as a saint. Only thus does man see and take his 
natural life seriously and only thus is he shown how 
to be introduced into fellowship with the Father. Man 
must, from the time of his repentance on, live always 
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in humble fellowship with the Father. There are some 
who think that once they are forgiven, they are perfect] 
This is a false idea. Man is a forgiven sinner as long 


as he lives, and that should always keep him humble! 
\ proud Christian is a Pharisee ! 

The truly repentant man, who lives by the grace, or 
goodness, of God, is indeed free. No longer is he afraid 
of God or of life or sin! Only in using his freedom 
for the purpose of becoming what he ought to be wi 
man remain free. 


Of course, man will live in the midst of a sinni 
world to his dying day; and within himself there wil 
be sinful impulses to fight all his life. But he will keegl 
on struggling, for he knows that God will forgive hi 
failures, if he is honestly struggling to live for hi 
He will be more sure of God's mercy than of his ows 
power to overcome sin, and he will sing with Pa 
“nothing can separate us from the love of God.” 

N. Bardyaev, in his book, “The Fate of Man in t 
Modern World,” says that everywhere we face the d 
humanization of man. Man is being made less tha 
human. He thinks we are facing the problem of ma 
rather than the problem of God in this generation. Ye 
he admits that the real way to recover the high natu 
of man is not through the inflation of man to an i 
tenser state, either individually or socially, but to 
cover the idea of the God-man. Not the man-God, b 
the God-man! Jesus-Christ, or better, Christ-Jesus, t 
divine-human, is the way of God for man to becor 
man. All other methods to regain, or remake, hum 
nature are false. This is The Vay for man’s will, t 
Truth for his mind, and the Life for his inmost being 
Faithful affection for Christ through devotion of t 
whole personality is the way of salvation for man frof 
his sinful self, and his redemption to God's origi 
purpose in creation. Only thus does man have “worth, 
Man’s worth is in God, not in himself. And thi 
“worth” is the basis of democracy. 

One of the real battles of our day is taking plae 
around man. What is man? Is he only a class-being 
only a racial-being, only an intellectual-being, only 
individual-being? Or, is he all of these—and moré 
What sort of man is really man? We believe that 
becomes what he gives himself to with utter abande 
We believe the essence of man is not wholly in any ¢ 
the above characteristics. And we believe that devotid 
to Jesus Christ will alone redeem man to his true pul 
pose as a creature of God, created in his image af 
destined for fellowship with the Father Almighty 
all his people and possessions. 


WHO'S WHO 


Georck Atsert CoeE—Crusading educator; author of Mo 
of Men and other classics. 


E. G. HomriGHausEN—Professor-elect, Department of 
tian Education, the Princeton Theological Seminary. 


Berry Cooper—University of Washington, ’38; Co-chai 
National Intercollegiate Christian Council. 
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